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Farming in Montgomery Co., Md. 


“A man can do a yreat deal of vood in the world if he 
wishes so to do and will be in earnest about it.” 
FRANKLIN. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I visited Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, 
Maryland, about two months ago, after an 
absence of thirty years. My former knowledge 
of that section and my recent observation ena- 
ble me, I hope, to give a fair account of the 
wonderful change that has been wrought during 
the time mentioned by the industry and intelli- 
gence of the people thereof. Should you think 
the account I give will have the influence to 
encourage others of our dear old home, Mary- 
land, to follow the example, will you please 
give it aplace in your valuable and ever-useful 
journal? I will try and not be tedious; but from 
what I knew of that county in former days, 
and, I may say, the glory of what I see now, I 
am almost bewildered, and know not how to 
make the comparison. 

All old men well remember that my own “dear 
old Harford” and Montgomery were rated the 
poor counties of the State. Neither liked to be 
thought the poorest. Each had a small portion 
of good land that had not been worked out by 
the raising of tobacco and the destructive system 
of our fathers of cropping, cropping, and return- 
ing nothing to the land as compensation for the 
crop taken. Harford had her belt of Deer Creek 
land, and some in Bush River Neck. 

Montgomery had her sugar land on the Sen- 
eca and its tributaries, and a small amount 
lying on a littlestream known as Hollings river, 
which lies just at the upper part of the now 
famous Sandy-Spring district, but not of it, ex- 
cept some four or five good farms. The rest of 
each county was poor indeed. Harford was 
jeered at for her staples of hoop-poles and her- 
ring, and Heaven help us! I don’t know what 
we should have done but for our herring. 
Montgomery had not the benefit we had in the 
supply of fish, but she had nearer and better 
markets than we had, for whatever she could 
spare, in the cities of Washington and George- 
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town: so we stood about equal, unless our lar- 
ger territory made us the poorer, upon the plea 
of the man who tried to hide his want from a 
stranger that was passing through his neighbor- 
hood, and bad given his boy a liberal reward for 
showing him the right road to take: “Stranger, 
that is very kind of you, but we are not so poor; 
we don’t own this land.” 

Montgomery, or Sandy Spring proper, was 
aptly illustrated by a story that was told by a 
happy facetious friend I have there, in our chat 
of days that are gone, and now thus the stor 
goes: You remember our mutual friend, 
George Shoemaker, the flour inspector of George- 
town. He had some friends who visited him 
from Pennsylvania, and having other friends in 
Sandy Spring they extended their visit there. 
Upon their return to Georgetown, he said: you 
saw the friends at Sandy Spring, and they were 
glad to see you and treated you well? 

Oh yes! truly they did; but, George, in shar- 
ing their hospitality, I felt at every mouthful 
that down wenta quarter aere’s product. 

But a truce to story-telling by way of illustra- 
tions; let me deal in facts. 

The Sandy Spring district or neighborhood 
was, in the early days, settled by a my Z of 
Friends—most worthy people—consisting of the 
Thomases, Brookses, Brggees, Stablers, Bentleys, 
Snowdens, Moores, Gilpins and some others. I 
judge from the size of the old houses they must 
have brought corsiderable wealth with them. At 
that time Friends held slaves, as well as others; 
and as tobacco was the moneyed crop, they, like 
all others, engaged in its production. The con- 
tinual cropping of tobacco soon exhausted the 
light lands. They freed their slaves,and many 
of the young men went to Baltimore and other 
cities, and engaged in other pursuits, and I 
believe were generally susentatil. 

Philip E. Thomas, the first president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, was a native of 
Montgomery. One of the Briggs as well as 
one of the Moores were eminent engineers in 
the employ of the government. 

All who left the old homes succeeded well, and 
were useful to their kind. Those who staid at 
the old homesteads were a generous, hospitable 
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body of men, living well and happily on gath- 
ered means of former times, for certainly their 
lands produced them nothing adequate to their 
support. These were the old men of my young 
days. They had large bodies of land, but most 
of it was out in commons. 

¢§{Il remember well forty-two years ago, that 
from the Sandy Spring store down on the road 
leading to what is now called Laurel, the land 
yielded nothing, save the gardens and small 
fields of poor corn, and we | were but short dis- 
tances from the store. All the rest of the way, 
a distance of ten miles, there was not an enclo- 
sure of any kind, save one old house that was 
situated in a sandy vale or bottom, on the ridge 
of table land lying between the Patuxent and 
the Point—a stream running into the eastern 
branch of the Potomac. This plane of land, 
from two to three miles wide, certainty yielded 
nothing for the support of man or beast, and 
now it is nearer what we suppose Arcadia was 
than any part of the world I have ever seen; 
and the change, from what I could hear, has all 
taken place within the past twenty or twenty- 
five years. As you go along the road spoken of 
above, there is one continuation of farms, vary- 
ing in size, I should judge, from eighty to a 
hundred and fifty acres—but few of the latter 
size—well-fenced ; fields laid off with great uni- 
formity ; houses of fine size, with all modern 
arrangements for the comfort of the occupants, 
with fine lawns in front of them, shaded by beau- 
tiful treesand shrubbery ; gardens well kept in full 
production of vegetables of every kind; young or- 
chards of apples of many varieties and of the 
choicest kind, and an abundance of small fruits, 
such as strawberries, blackberries, grapes, etc. 
The fields are in the highest state of cultivation, 
yroducing full crops of wheat, corn and grass. 
Kone think wheat of less than thirty bushels to 
the acre a crop. Potatoes they raise most suc- 
cessfully—some of them, during the time of the 


trict of very wretched, poor, cold, wet land, not 
near so easy or susceptible of improvement as 
the barren table of land lying south and east of 
the centre before spoken of. But now the farms 
are very productive,—made so by underdraining, 
liming, industry and good judgment in cultiva- 
tion of crops, especially the farms of Messrs. 
Haltowell, Stone, Farquhar, Moore, and others 
the names of whose owners I did not learn. 
Immediately south lies the house of the ven- 


| erable patriarch of farmers, (Edward Stabler,) 


whose example and teaching have done more 
good for the farmers and the country through 
them, (for the life-blood of the whole comes 
through the product of the soil) than almost any 
man now living. It is needless for me to say 
anvthing of the change he has made in the 
land he owns, for it has been so carefully and 
well stated in the Farmer by his truthful pen 
that none could mend it, and I, at least, would 
not have the presumption to try. 

Suffice it to say, it is all that could be wished 
or the most hopeful could expect. May his 
mantle fall upon some of his sons to continue 
his name and usefulness! I was glad to find in 


| my short but pleasant interview with him, that 
| he is still the steady advocate of lime as the 
| great foundation of renovating our land and its 
| continued productiveness. Now, in the sere leaf 


of life, his mind is clear, his smile as genial as 
ever, and his speech as free, for with him 
“thought is speech and speech is truth.” 

Now the outcome of the effort of the farmers 


| in improving the.r lands and the judicious culti- 


vation of the same, is the increase of the popu- 
lation more than tenfold and the building up 
of many villages, filled with busy mechanics, 
such as smiths, wheelwrights, barness-makers 


| and carpenters,—all needed and employed by the 


“late unpleasantness,’ making crops of one to | 


two thousand bushels annually. Their fields of 


rass for the scythe yield heavy crops, and those- | 


or grazing are stocked with cows of the 
choicest breeds, such as Jerseys, Devons, Dur- 
hams, and grades of all kinds,—making their 
dairies pay them well. 

Some raise choice stock for sale. Mr. Thomas 
J. Lea has a flock of Cotswold sheep and pen 
of Berkshire swine, as advertised in the Farmer. 
He is one of their representative men, full of 
energy and good judgment to direct him in 
whatever he undertakes. If I understand 
rightly, he had but one hundred acres of land 
until this summer, when he purchased fifty 
acres more. On his hundred acres he carried 
fortv head of cattle last winter, besides his flock 
of Cotswold sheep and herd of Berkshire swine. 
I think all wiilsay this shows good management 
in farming. He is a live man and fair repre- 
sentative of a live neighborhood. His land is 
not on the table of land before mentioned as so 
entirely worn out; it lies on the Hollings river, 
where the land is naturally good and very strong, 
and never was entirely worn down. 

Taking Sandy Spring Meeting-House as a 
centre, the improvement around is wonderful 
indeed. Southwest and west of it was a dis- 


farmer. 

There is quite a village at Sandy Spring pro- 
per, with several good dwellings, an extensive 
steam grist and saw mill, a substantial build- 
ing in which their insurance office is kept, as 
well as their bank of deposit or safety,—all in 
charge of Robert Moore, formerly of Balti- 
more, a man of great experience in financial 
matters, who has the entire confidence of the 
whole community. He is the father of Joseph 
T. Moore, the Master of the Farmers’ Grange of 


| Maryland. They have a tasty building as 
| @ lyceum and lecture room, in which, I believe, 


their circulating library is kept, and much else 
to make their village useful and pleasant. 

There is the extensive store of Gilpin & 
Bently, in which the post-office is kept, and 
they have two stages each way every day, 
carrying the mail and passengers to and from 
Laurel. Several other villages, as Ashton, Me- 
chanicsville and Brighton, with good stores, 
smith and other workshops, with nice houses 
for the craftsmen and their families; and all 
this within an area of six by eight miles, if as 


j;much. Now it may be asked, and it is 


the important question: how has all this 
been brought about? By a belief in the 
caption of our article, as experienced by the 
sage Franklin, and that wealth and comfort lie 


| in and must come from the soil,—God’s herit- 


age to man for his sustenance and full develop- 
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ment,—and that industry is a virtue indispensa- 
ble, directed by intelligence and honesty of pur- 


ose. 

. With full faith in their conviction, and their 
works in accordance with their taith, they have 
thus progressed, as all others may who, with 
like faith and works, are influenced by their 
example. They seem to have solved the 
problem of the right relation of the colored 
citizen, so as to make his labor, as it should be, 
valuable to the employer and the employee. 
How much effort and care it has required of the 
land-owners I do not know, but the evidence 
proves the fact. 

Many of the colored families have nice, com- 
fortable homes of a few acres each, their houses 
of good size, nicely built, and painted or — 
whitewashed; they have good gardens, well 
worked and well planted with fruit. 

Those who are not so fortunate as to own 
their houses, the farmers have comfortable 
houses built for them and allow them ground 
enough for fruit and vegetable gardens, which 
are kept in a cleanly condition. 
as many as fifty of these houses and not more 
than one or two but what showed the nicest 
care,—clearly showing progress made in estab- 
lishing a self-respect among the colored people, 
which we all know is necessary before we can 
hope for improvement in men of any color or 
class. Thus far have they gone, and all are 
much benefited by what has been done. 

The farmers all assured me they have no diffi- 
culty about labor; it was regular and faithful; 
they could plant crops us desired, with a cer- 
tainty of having them worked and harvested 
at the proper time and in good order. 

The laborer is constantly employed, regular] 
paid, and consequently contented and happy. } 
wish our people throughout the whole country 
would learn to do as they have done. 

If the people of Maryland would make Sandy 
Spring a Mecca to which they could make pil- 
grimages at seed-time and at harvest, they 
would be more benefited than the most devout 
Mahommedan ever was after paying the many 
exactions he is subject to. The people would 
be glad to see them, treat them courteously and 
hospitably, and explain to them the ways and 
means by which they have reclaimed their 


worn-out lands, and their mode of cropping and | 


cultivation of the same, through which they 
have obtained the prosperous and safe condition 
they now hold. 

One more thing, not the least: most of them 
read the American Farmer, the great exponent 
of agricultural knowledge in this section. 

Would that ali our farmers would foilow their 
example! Very respectfully, ~~ 

RK. E. DUVALL. 

Harford Co., Md., Sept. 13th, 1879. 
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Improving Poor Lands in Virginia. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I desire to give through your valuable and 
widely-circulated magazine a short statement of 
what has been accomplished in renovating a 
very poor portion of land in Mount Vernon 


I think I saw | 





district, Fairfax county, Virginia, located about 
five miles southwest of Alexandria. 

Ata recent meeting of the Woodlawn Agri- 
cultural Society, held at the house of Taylor 
W. Blunt, the members resolved themselves into 
a committee of the whole and made a critical 
examination of the farm of our host, when the 
following facts were elicited in regard to his 
management and his success: 

Seven years ago the farm was purchased at 
$26 per acre. It contained about 100 acres, 
about twenty acres under cultivation, but so 
poor that it would not raise a barrel of corn to 
the acre; the remainder was in wood, brush and 
briers. There was a smal) house, but no barn. 
Now there is a good-sized barn and all necessa- 
ry out-buildings, an addition to the house, with 
a well of water at the house and one at the 
barn, all the land except fifteen acres cleared up 
and under cultivation. About twenty acres in 
apple, pear and peach orchards, nearly all in 
bearing,—the trees looking remarkably thrifty, 
baving had a coat of lime, salt and potash 
applied for three years past, with good results 
therefrom. The stock consists of four horses, 
eight horned cattle, thirty sheep, twelve Berk- 
shire hogs, poultry, etc. All this year’s crop of 
wheat and part of last year’s in the bins; also 
some old corn on hand; a barn full of first 
quality hay, and several stacks outside; about 
one acre of good cabbage growing, and several 
acres of buckwheat and turnips. His hay crop 
produced from one to three tons to the acre. 
All the land under cultivation had received one 
coat of manure from his stables in the course of 
the seven years, and to the greater part had 
been applied from sixty to one hundred bushels 
of oyster-shell lime per acre; also bone and 
guano as circumstances would allow. All these 
improvements have been accomplished by him- 
self and wife (with no help from their three 
small children) in seven years, with no capital 
or stock to start with after paying for his land. 
In addition to his stock and crops, he has a few 
hundred dollars surplus. 

In subduing brush land, Mr. Blunt contends 
there is great advantage in cutting the brush 
and burning it in exactly the right time. His 
father taught him, in his native place in New 


| Hampshire, to cut brush near the full of the 


moon in August, and burn it at the full of the 
moon in September or October. The sprouts 
that spring up from cutting to that of burning 
time are roasted or burned so that the sap 
becomes beated, and when it descends into the 
roots it becomes sour and poisons them so that 
no more sprouts spring up afterwards. 

After giving this statement in regard to the 
management and condition of his farm, Mr. 
Blunt asked the advice of the club in regard to 
accepting an offer of permanent employment at 
$100 per month, which would necessitate the 
selling or leasing his farm. The unanimous 
advice was to stay on his farm and enjoy the 
fruits of his well-earned labors. 

This example of persevering industry and 
discretion displayed in renovating a poor 
“worn-out” portion of Virginia land is but an 
instance of what can be accomplished by well- 
directed efforts in making a ‘‘wilderness to 
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used as a writing-copy in our echool-boy days: | 
“What man has done, man may do again.’ 
N. W. P. 





Manures—No. 1. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Pursuant to my promise in the October num- 
ber of your valuable journal, I herewith 
submit for your consideration the first install- 
ment of a series of “manurial articles” which I 
have in preparation expressly for the American 
Farmer ; for, judging from the tone and charac- 


ter of the immense pile (may it increase in size) | 


of letters received trom your readers, I am sat- 
isfied that the farmers of the North will have to 
look to their laurels lest they are borne away by 
the progressive Southern farmer. These articles 
may be considered as worthy the name of 


authenticity, inasmuch as when ver anything | 


comes up connected with the subject with which 
I am perfectly familiar, 1 resort to my laboratory 
and practically demonstrate by actual experi- 
ment each and every theory advanced, and the 
same corroborates the testimony and experi- 
ments of those of your readers who bave taken 
the trouble to do as requested, viz: relate their 
observations and experiments by letter in order 
that I may be furnished with nothing but relia- 
ble data. 

This manure, then, of which I speak is any 
fertilizing compound or simple ingredient added 
to a soil, of which it is naturally deficient ; and 
as all cultivated lands should contain the earths, 
silica, carbonate of lime, alumina, decomposing 
organic matter and certain saline substances, it 
is evident that when any one of these is con- 
tained in the land in insufficient quantities for 
the supply of plant food, that then the addition 
of that substance, either in its simple or a com- 
pound form, constitutes the great art of manur- 


ing. 

4 view of this we will divide fertilizers— 
they divide themselves in reality—into three 
general classes: 1. The earthy, which chemistry 
proves to be by far the most permanent portions 
of the soil, and are usually applied in the largest 
proportions. 2. The organic, (vegetable and 
animal,) which are the least permanent, and 
are used in much smaller quantities than the 
earthy. 3. The saline, which are the most spar- 
ingly applied of all fertilizers, are the most 
readily absorbed by plants, and whose period of 
duration in the soil is longer than the organic, 
but less than the earthy. A manure is either 
useful to vegetation, by affording, in its simple 
or decomposed state, direct food or constituent 
elements, or else it is a fertilizer, by adding to 
the soil additional power to absorb and retain 
atmospheric gases and moisture. I shall main- 
tain and attempt to show in subsequent articles 
that most manures which are commonly applied 
to the land assists the growth of plants in both 
ways. Viewing the question from an abstract 
standpoint, it must be evident that, inasmuch as 


animals receive most of their nutriment directly | 


or indirectly from the vegetable kingdom, their 
excrement, or their decomposed bodies, return- 
ing these to the soi] must form the best manure. 
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blossom as the rose,” reminding us of an adage | With reference to inorganic substances, clay 


of the earthy manures and some of the saline 
fertilizers act principally by their absorption 
and retention of moisture. Gypsum, it is true, 
enters into the composition of some of the 
rasses, and, in minute proportions, other salts 
do the same; but, if we except phosphate of 
lime, (the earthy salt of bones,) none of the salts 
can be considered as being a very general direct 
food for plants. Sir Humphrey Davy very 
clearly explains the desirable objects in the 
fertilization of the soil. He says: “The plants 
growing in a soil incapable of supplying them 
with sufficient manure or dead organized matter 
are generally very low, having brown or dark 
green leaves, and their woody fibres abound in 
earth; those vegetating in peaty soils, or in 
lands too copiously supplied with animal or 
vegetable matter, rapidly expand, produce large 
bright-green leaves, abound in sap, and generally 
blossom prematurely. Excess of poverty or 
riches are almost equally fatal to the hopes of 
the farmer; and the true constitution of the soil 
for the best crop is that in which the earthy 
materials, the moisture and manure are properly 
associated, and in which the decomposable veg- 
etable or aninial matter does not exceed one- 
fourth of the weight of the earthy con- 
stituents.” 
Of the organic manures, those which the 
most readily putrify are most rapid in their 
effects. But then they are the most speedily 
exhausted: thus oil and fish, the most rapid of 
fertilizers, are almost entirely exhausted by the 
first few crops; while bones, which decay very 
slowly, will last some time longer. The effects 
of chopped woolen rags have been found excel- 
lent on a rich clay soil in New York for two 
years, while in Kennett their effects were per- 
ceptible for three or four years. Farm-yard 
dung, when applied in different states of fresh- 
ness, illustrates the same position. M. Hasren- 
frantz manured two pieces of the same kind of 
soil, the one with a mixture of dung and straw 
highly putrified, and the other with the same 
| mixture newly made and the straw almost 
fresh. He observed that during the first year 
the plants which grew on the land with the 
putrified dung produced a much better crop 
than the other; but the second year the ground 
| which had been manured with the dung not 
| putrified produced the best crop; the same 
result appeared the third year; after which both 
appeared to be equally exhausted. Another 
experiment of the same chemist renders this 
truth still more evident. He allowed wood 
shavings to remain in a moist place for about 
ten months till they began to putrify, and then 
spread them over a piece of ground as a ma- 
nure. The first two years this piece of ground 
produced nothing more than others which had 
not been manured at all; the third year it was 
better; the fourth year it was still better; the 
fifth year it reached its maximum of fertility ; 
after it declined constantly until the ninth, when 
it was utterly incapable of producing any crop 
whatever. 

It is of the highest importance to every farmer 
that he obtains a correct knowledge of the mode 
| in which those manures operate which are 
' found to be advantageous to the growth of his 
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crops. He must discard from his mind all those 
false conclusions which are sometimes drawn 
with regard to an imaginary power assigned to 
plants of generating vegetable substances, for 
they can effect no such miraculous results. It 
is true that they can combine the gases or ele- 
ments of vegetable matters together, and form 
gluten, starch, gum, sugar, woody fibre, &c. ; 
they can absorb and arrange the earths and 
saline bodies; but the oxygen, the nitrogen and 
the hydrogen, of which the first-named are com- 
posed, and which plants usually obtain either 
from the atmosphere or by the decomposition of 
organic matter, they can no more create than 
they can form the lime and silica which are as 
commonly present in most vegetables as sugar, 
gum or woody fibre. I have proved this by 
raising an oat to maturity in nothing else but 
pure carbonate of lime, watering it with pure 
distilled water. It grew but languidly, and 
although it had a free and uninterrupted supply 
of pure atmospheric air, yet the access of all 
the dust and vapors arising from my working 
laboratory was carefully prevented. After the 
oat had discontinued growing I analyzed the 

lant, and found it much increased in the car- 

ynate of lime; but its silica was somewhat 
diminished, a grain of oat being found to yield 
none, but this may be partially attributed to 
loss of husk during vegetation. Whatever 
earthy or saline matters, therefore, are found in 
plants must have either been derived from the 
natural soil or furnished by the manures added 
to it, whether it be carbonate of lime or silica, 
alumina, sulphate of lime or phosphate of lime. 
It should also become a received axiom with the 
farmer that there is no part of any decomposing 
animal or vegetable manure but what is, either 
in its gaseous or solid state, the natural food of 
plants; thus the gases emitted by the putrefac- 
tion of a dunghill are so much lost to the vege- 
table matters of the soil, and such an injury is 
never submitted to by the intelligent farmer 
but from an unavoidable (sometimes) necessity. 
Hence the value ef green manures; for in these 
cases every portion of the decaying and — 
ing and fermenting fertilizer is gradually ab- 
sorbed by the roots and leaves of the succeeding 
crop. 

Farmers, do not be afraid of intruding on my 
time. Send me your experiments. 

J. F. Evsom. 

Elsom’s Laboratory, Forrestville, N. Y., Oct., 1879. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ]} 
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The Beet-Sugar Industry. 

The Franklin Farmers’ Club, of Norfolk 
county, Mass., both officially and through the 
energy and enterprise of individuals, has re- 
cently been investigating the subject, with the 
purpose of establishing a factory in the vicinity 
capable of manufacturing sugar on an extensive 
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scale. President E. L. Metcalf, with Secretary 
Gardiner Adams and a few members of the | 
club, have lately returned from a week’s visit to | 
the beet fields and sugar refineries of Maine, 
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and come back with increased interest in the 
enterprise. Mr. John Sparrow, of Portland, 
Maine, by invitation, lectured before a large and 
enthusiastic audience of farmers and others in 
the town hall, Franklin. The New Hngland 
Farmer says that ‘Mr. Sparrow is a practical 
sugar maker and is well qualified for treating 
the subject by a life-long acquaintance with the 
business in some of its forms, both in this and 
in foreign countries. He was invited here to 
tell the farmers of Franklin and vicinity what 
steps should be taken to establish the business of 
beet-sugar making on a permanent basis.” 

The speaker, after some preliminary remarks, 
gave an account of a visit made to Europe dur- 
ing the past year, for the purpose of investiga- 
ting the beet-sugar industry as there carried on, 
and the following is an extract from his interest- 


ing paper: 

“The first factory that we visited in France 
working green beets was situated at Meaux, 
twenty miles east of Paris, and here I must 
freely confess, that on the first day, and upon 
the examination of the first factory, my enthu- 
siasm and hope of ever expecting anything of 
the kind in this country was dampened. It is 
an establishment of vast proportions, with all 
and every machine necessary to reduce to a 
minimum manual labor. This is what is called 
a central factory, that is, one from which radiates 
over fourteen miles of pipes to other localities 
where the juice of the beets is expressed and 
run through the pipes to the central works. 
This is tosave transportation in bulk. The con- 
sumption of beets per twenty-four hours in this 
house is twelve hundred tons, and the product 
from these is from seventy to eighty tons of high 
quality refining sugars, testing ninety-six to 
ninety-seven degrees. The value of the product 
of this house, including the pulp and molasses, 
in our country, would be one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the season of one 
hundred and twenty days. 

After visiting many smaller houses, which en- 
couraged us, we passed on through Belgium, 
into the heart of what is called the sugar district 
of Northern Germany. Within this district are 
the large cities of Braunschweig, Magdeburg, 
Halle and Berlin, with considerable numbers of 
large towns and villages. These and all of them 
have their beet factories and refineries. We 
were in a factory at Braunschweig, which has 
been working c ntinuously and profitably forty 
years. The Germans, although starting later, 
have reached and passed the French in their 
better machinery, size of their factories, and 
closer results in working. The most desira- 
ble size for factories, and those which are 
most found in Germany, are working one 
hundred, one hundred and fifty, and two 
hundred tons of beets per twenty-four hours. 
We visited a number of what are called “Peas- 
ant’s Factories.” They are on the co-opera- 
tive plan, that is, owned by the farmers alone, 
who supply the beets and participate in the pro- 
fits of the house. This system works well, and 
has proven very profitable; the result of which 


‘ is that many of the men of Germany who started 
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raising beets are now among the richest in the 
country. As with them so with us; to start a 
factory we want to secure from ten to twelve 
thousand tons of beets per annum. This amount 
of beets will require five hundred and fifty acres 
of land all put down to beets. Then, as rotation 
of crops is universal, (that is, they only employ 
the same lands for beets once in four years,) this 
will necessitate the cultivation of two thousand 
to twenty-four hundred acres of land to supply 
one factory using one hundred tons per day, for 
the season. This can be done, and only done, 
by a great number uf small farmers taking hold 
of the business with spirit, and it seems to me 


not a very great task to accomplish. All our | 


lands are good for beets, if for anything, and all 
that is required is thorough and intelligent cul- 
tivatiun. We have been on lands that have 
been down to beets every four years for the last 
fifty years, and yet they don’t refuse to give 
good results. 

Some idea of the vast importance of this 
industry to Northern Germany may be had, 
when I state (and that from the most reliable 
authority) that the number of acres put down to 
beets for the season of 1878 has been 400,000.— 
Beets raised upon this land are 4,500,000 tons, 
and the sugar estimated is 450,000 tons, or 900,- 
000,000 pounds, and the sugar, molasses and 
pulp is valued at $63,000,000. 

The price paid to the farmer for beets delivered 
at the factory or railroad is $5 per ton with 
the crowns cut off, and less 6 per cent. of weight 
for earth. The factory also pays to the govern- 
ment the excise tax of $4 per ton. The beets, 
after being washed and prepared for the mill, 
are weighed by a government officer, who has 
an Office and scales in every factory. The scales 
are very ingeniously arranged, self-registering, 
and a cleck upon the honesty or dishonesty of 
the official. his seeming high price for beets 
is somewhat modified by the drawback allowed 
on sugars exported, which is about the excise 
tax, less 10 per cent. for custom expenses. 

In this country there is no excise tax on beets; 
on the contrary, and in favor of the factory, we 
have a protective duty from 1% to 44 cents per 
pound on the class of sugars that we are able to 
make from beets. In view of these facts, I am 
satisfied that the Beet Company can offer a 
much higher price to the farmers for good beets 
than that of last year. The farmers labor under 
the disadvantage of inexperience in the best and 
cheapest mode of cultivating the beet, and until 
further advanced in this line, must be encouraged 
by the factories at some risk, by receiving the 
highest possible prices for their beets. 

he true and great value of this industry will 
not be seen until all the conditions connected 
with it, from the farmer to the factory, are ob- 
served and complied with. The farmer raising 
beets should have sheep to forage upon the 
leaves and refuse beets at harvest time; and if 
within carting distance of the factory, he will 
not neglect the pulp, which, if well prepared, is 
worth $3 per ton as fodder for cattle. We 
saw cattle doing the fall plowing, which were 
fed upon the om 


and a little meal, that looked as well, and were 


doing as good work, as any that I have seen 
here. In none of the factories of Germany did ' 
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we see an accumulation of pulp. It was sought 
for and taken away as fast as made by the 
farmers. There are some houses that keep from 
50 to 100 head of cattle, which are fed chiefly 
upon pulp and straw, and made fat in 90 to 100 
days, fit for the market. 

The quantity of water in beet roots varies 
trom 838 to 88 per cent. But beet-root pulp, 
which is 20 per cent. of the weight of beets, 
after it has been pressed, has the same value as 
the original root which produced it, weight for 
weight; so that its price may readily be estab- 
lished on the basis of 44 pounds of pulp being 
the equivalent of one pound of hay, or 100 
pounds of pulp equal to to 22 pounds good hay. 
If 20 tons of beet are raised to the acre, and if 
the weight of pulp averages 18 per cent. of that 
of the beets, we find 8,064 pounds of pulp (equal 
to 1,774 pounds of hay) to the acre, to be availa- 
ble for the purpose of feeding or fattening live 
stock. It is estimated that, in growing and har- 
vesting, one acre of beets requires 46 days of 
human (partly children) and 14 days of horse 
labor. In the West Indies, one acre of sugar 
cane necessitates 172 days of human labor. 

The machinery of these factories is nearly 
perfect It takes the beet in the beet-house, 
upon its carrier, washes it, weighs it, slices it 
and delivers it to the diffusion vessels, then 
through all the ramification of the refining pro- 
cess; and finally it is delivered from the vacuum 
pans crystals of sugar. The whole operation 
makes as fine an exhibition of the power of mind 
over matter as one can possibly eonceive. 

Preparing the Land—Deep plowing and 
thorough cultivation of the soil is absolutely 
necessary. Farmers commence this work im- 
mediately after harvest,—plowing deep, cross- 
plowing and harrowing. 

Rotation of Crops is Universal —That is, beets 
are grown upon the same land but once in four 
years. Raw manures are not used on the land 
designed for bects this year, for the reason that 
they generate more weeds than the patent 
manures. They use fertilizers to a large extent, 
which contain a large amount of phosphate of 
lime. 

Planting —The furrows are about 18 to 20 
inches apart, and the drill drops the seed 8 to 10 
inches apart. The object in having the roots so 
near together is to get smaller beets, which are 
richer in sugar and more easily kept covered, 
and the weight per acre is even more than of 
larger beets. 

Cultivation.—The beets make their appearance 
in from 10 to 12 days, and when large enough to 
distinguish from the weeds is the time when the 


| full energy and industry of the farmer is to be 
| employed. The weeds must be warred upon at 


once and kept down; and if any seeds have not 
germinated, transplanting must be done to make 
up the deficiency. A cultivator and horse is 
used in the furrows, and hoe and hand-weeding 
between the roots. After the first, second and 
third weeding the work lessens, and the cultiva- 
tion is made comparatively easy. The roots 
must be kept well covered, as the crown, or that 
above the ground, is not rich in sugar, and hence 
is rejected by the manufacturer. 

Harvesting —Some use a plow, which is dan- 
gerous without the most careful handling. A 
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careless hand will bruise the beets, and such are 
not satisfactory to the purchaser. By others 
the earth is loosened with a narrow spade, the 
root pulled by hand and laid upon the ground. 
The trimming is done by some with a curved 
knife with a long handle, while the beet is on the 
ground ; others take the beet in hand, and with 


a heavy knife sever the crown from the top, and | 


pass the beets into carts. The crown and leaves 
are utilized by farmers as food for stock. 

Preservation of Beets —Factories using 10, 15 
and 20,000 tons of beets in a season, cannot 
receive more than fifty per cent. of the crop 
during harvesting. The balance has to be pro- 
tected for winter use, which is done in silos or 
pits. The pits are made by digging down in the 
earth two feet deep by twelve or fourteen feet 
wide, and of any length, leaving the centre of 
the floor a little the highest to afford drainage. 
The beets are then laid in and a wall made of 
them, inclining inward at the rate of about one 
foot in three. When the pile is laid to the 
height of six or seven feet, the whole is covered 
with earth well patted, to protect them as much 
as possible from air and frost. The usual 
method in Europe is to contract with each farm- 
er for the delivery of his beets throughout the 
season. The best method of preserving the 
beet is to keep it continually frozen, for freezing 
does not injure its saccharine properties, but it 
facilitates the extraction of sugar, probably 
because frost ruptures the sap vessels more com- 
pletely than it is possible to do mechanically. In 
this we are much favored by climate, as our 
continuous cold weather would enable us to 
preserve our beets so as to extend our working 
season well into April or May. The preserving 
need not disturb us for at least two or three 
years, nor until there are beets enough raised to 
supply a factory working one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred tons per day, over three months. 
Then, and not until then, the art ef preserving 
need be practiced. 

Advantages of Beet-Raising.—Some of the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the State and 
—— by the introduction of this industry are: 
‘irst, to induce our young men to remain among 
us, by giving them in summer employment us 
agriculturists, and in winter an opportunity of 
becoming skilled workmen in the manipulations 
of the machinery of a refinery and in the science 
of chemistry. Second, of retaining the value 
of all the products in the State, as there is no- 
thing required but that we can furnish, with 
the exception of fuel, and that, even, in some 
localities may be partially supplied. Third, the 
power for cattle-raising could be increased a 
thousand-fold. Fourth, the farmer can raise his 
crop of beets as gold, because a railroad or fac- 
tory certificate of delivery will always command 
it. The price of beets will never be less, possi- 
bly more. His acres of beets will net him 
more .than any other crop, and then, when it is 
known We can raise more than is necessary for 
one factory, the farmers will have codperative 
factories, and participate in their success. 

An English scientist and careful observer of 
crops and seasons affirms that, with a a | 
ears record, he finds that man’s efforts, with all 

is knowledge of agriculture, and the use of all 
appliances and manures in the cultivation of 
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| crops, With his industry and constant attention, 
can only be marked as one for success, whereas 
to Providence or the season he accords four 
| parts for good or ill results. This holds good in 
| regard to all crops, and shows man’s dependence 
upon sun, rain, dry and seasonable weather in 
their turn, for all his successes and final pros- 
perity. This, he holds, has been the experience 
of all from the foundation of the world to the 
present time, and is the inevitable for the future. 
The German says that, with all men can do, he 
must still rely upon God, and God only, who 
makes the sugar in the beets and wine in the 
grapes, and made man with intelligence to. 
extract them. 
There is no industry of Germany which ought 
| to interest the United States so much as the 
production of sugar from the beet root. The 

United States (more especially the Eastern and 

Northern) seem to me to be in every respect 

as well, and in many respects much better, 

adapted for its production than Germany or 

France. Beets containing a large amount of sac- 

charine matter can be abundantly and cheaply 
| raised; and if the great profit of converting 
them into sugar was fully understood, there 
| would be plenty of capital for the supply of the 
necessary machinery. 

The machinery is expensive, and it requires a 
large amount of capital to commence operations, 
but it is doubtful whether there is any branch of 
| industry which would so well repay capital and 
| enterprise. The business cannot well be con- 
| ducted on a small scale, and this disadvantage 
| has, doubtless, hitherto prevented its being gen- 
| erally adopted in the United States. But when 
it shall have been given a fair trial it must become 
a very important interest. 
| In locating and establishing a factory, there are 
| certain conditions and considerations that must 
be observed, and abuse and evils that have here- 
tofore attended our inexperienced trials avoided. 

A location ona line of railroad is very desirable, 
and an abundance of cheap water absolutely ne- 
cessary. The bighest qualitv of machinery should 
be selected, and that, managed by known experts 
in the business, will insure satisfactory results ; 
on the contrary, poor and inefficient machinery, 
worked by merely amateur sugar-makers, will 
prove, as it always has, disastrous. We made 
arrangements with the best known manufactur- 
ers of Germany and France for any supply of 
machinery that we may require. But the whole, 
with the exception possibly ot a few machines, 
can be made here as well at any of our good ma- 
| chine shops, as there, under proper instructions. 
The only question to settle is, can we import 
machinery, with the advantage of duty tree, 
cheaper than we can manufacture it in this 
country? The price of machinery in Germany is 
cheaper than here. But when we add the cost 
of transportation, insurance and loss of time, 
as an interest account. I am convinced that 
at least three-quarters of the full armature of a 
complete beet factory can and must be made 
here. The importance of securing the best ma- 
chinery and the most experienced talent to work 
it, cannot be overstated. 

The high state of success and prosperity to 
which this industry has arrived is due, and has 
‘ only been accomplished by the combined efforts 
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of the best and highest mechanical and chemical 
knowledge, constantly at work for the last forty 


years, and it would be worse than folly to pre- | 


tend to experiment when we have the privilege 
of transplanting to our country that which 
would be a complete success from the begin- 
ning. In 1747 Magraff and Achard discovered 


that beets contained sugar, and that 3 to 4 per | 


cent. of sugar would warrant the prosecution of 
the industry. We may judge of its importance 
and advance when in 1867 and 1868 the yield 
reached 8 per cent., and in 1877 and 1878 it was 
9 and 10 per cent.; and I have no doubt that, 
with the best of beets and close working, a 
much higher yield may be obtained, and even 
12 to 14 per cent. is not too high to be expected 
and realized. I consider it not wild or visionary 
to state that in five years we should be able to 
supply our own sugar and a surplus for export. 
In Germany 32 of these factories were built in 
one year. 


Much credit is due to the gentlemen of the | 


Maine Beet Sugar Company for their courage, 
industry and generous outlay in the enterprise 
last year; and so confident are they of final suc- 
cess that they are making ample arrangements 
for a large production this vear. They miade 


last year 180,000 pounds of white sugar; this | 


year, with the generous aid of the farmers, an 
average crop, and the addition of improved ma- 
chinery, they hope to make 1,500 tons, or 3,000,- 
000 pounds. If successful in this, the thing is 
accomplished, and our new industry established. 


Ten factories would supply the wants of Maine, | 


and something over. 


You should bear in mind that you are not | 
merely working for an individual or company, | 


but that you are demonstrating a principle or 
fact, which, in my judgment, will eventually 
turn to your great advantage. The Germans 
think that Providence has done more for us than 


we have improved or done for ourselves—that | 


is, that we are not making the best of our op- 
a and if they had but a part of our 


ands, they would raise sugar to supply the 


world. Napoleon said, speaking of beets: 
“Respect me, for I improve the soil; I make 
land fertile, which without me would be uncul- 


tivated; I give employment to laborers, who | 


otherwise would be idle; I solve one of the 
greatest problems of society; I organize and 
elevate labor.” 

At the close of the reading, the speaker ex- 
hibited plans of buildings and machinery for a 


factory capable of working up one hundred | 


tons or more in a day of 24 hours, and traced 
the course of the beets from the great store- 
house, where they are taken on an endless belt 
to the washing tanks, thence to the slicer and 
diffusing vessels, next to the presses, where the 
juice is separated from the pulp, then to the 
vacuum or evaporating pans where the raw 
sugar is produced. 


After the lecture questions were asked by | 


members of the club, in reply to which the 
speaker said that, owing to the duties on sugar 
imported, he could see no reason why there 


should not be a margin of profit equal to twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. on the manufacture of 
beet sugar in this country. Raw sugar is now 
worth from seven to seven and a half cents per 
| pound; it can be made in Europe for four and 
one-half cents, and there is no reason why we 
cannot produce it here at equally low rates. 
The importance of the industry, in a national 
| point of view, is by no means small, when we 
remember that the sugar in all well-to-do fami- 
lies costs more than the bread, and when we 
remember, too, that the beet-fields of France 
and Germany produce more sugar per acre than 
the best cane fields in the world. According to 
recent statistics, the consumption ef sugar per 
capita in the United States is 42 pounds. In 
1876 all the cane sugar made in the United 
States amounted to only 70,000 tons, while the 
present consumption is probably not less than 
750,000 tons, requiring an importation of 680,- 
000 tons at a cost in gold of $100,000,000 

At a meeting held in the evening after the 
lecture, at the house of President Metcalf, steps 
were taken towards the organization of a codp- 
erative beet sugar company in Franklin, with 
a capital of $100,000, in shares of $1,000,—no 
single individual being allowed to take more 
than three shares. If the enterprise suc- 
ceeds, it will prove of great benefit to the 
farmers within reach of the factory. All that 
seems needed is sufficient energy, intelligence 
and capital. 
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Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
| The horse biscuit has become a necessity dur- 
| ing a campaign, and was much employed by 
| Germany and Russia pending the French and 
Turkish wars. To contain sufficient nutritive 
matter in a small volume is the object of the 
biscuit, so that one pound will be equivalent to 
five of oats. The biscuits are flat cakes, strung 
| on wire, and a horse could transport enough for 
itself for five days. Some carriers have been 
| experimenting with the biscuit in this country 
|} and appear to be satisfied with the results, not 
only in point of economy, but in tie health and 
vigor of the horses. The Omnibus Company 
| is reported to be preparing to test the matter on 
their cattle by an “American biscuit,” composed 
of maize, oats and a little barley. 

M. Guilbert, of Saint-Omer, is a brewer, and, 
along witb his friend, has obtained great success 
in cattle-feeding by mixing malt, roughly pre- 
| pared from the small or refuse barley, with the 
‘ grains, roots, &c., ordinarily cooked for stock. 
The Jatter devour it with the same avidity as 
those fermented matters,—pulp, grains and 
trench-preserved food. The alcohol flavor the 
mass possesses, sharpened by the presence of 
carbonic acid, is grateful to the palate. 

Dr. Reser draws attention to dead farm ani- 
mals. Primarily, he states there is no contagion 
from bodies in a state of putrefaction—only 
offensive odor; but an animal having died of a 
disease can communicate it previous to decom- 
position setting in. He goes still further by 
avowing that even the flesh of diseased stock 
| can be eaten, if previously cooked to destroy 

















the Virus, and that when mixed with meal, vege- 
tables, &c., form a dietary at once healthy and 
nutritive for fowls and pigs. In animals that 
have succumbed from a malady, the blood has 
a greater tendency to become rapidly putrid. 
In apoplexy, for example, the blood becomes 
septical in 24 hours, and its poison is intensely 
communicative, as M. Pasteur has shown. M. 
Bouley & Nocard have laid down that the flesh 
of sheep as food in no way suffers from a pul- 
monic malady. Measly pork ought to be inter- 
dicted, but the lard if melted down can be em- 
ployed for food or industrial purposes. Trich 
nine pork and Algerine beef affected with tcenia, 
Dr. Reser says may be utilized if well cooked. 
But the flesh of dead-born animals, as calves, 
are best employed as manure. As a compensa- 
tion, the flesh of cattle dead from typhus, or 
sheep from the rot, may be consumed in the 
flesh state. Dr. Reeser asserts half of the sheep 
sent to be slaughtered are affected with phthisis ; 
but we only complain when the meat is bad 
from being too lean. The blood of animals 
which have died of charbon is dangerous, the 
pustules being very malignant, so much so that 
19 out of 20 persons working the bodies suffer. 
Glanders in the last stage form a malady for 
which there is no remedy. Yet Decrvise has 
partaken of tle fiesh of glandered horse cooked 
in several manners with impunity. When given 
in a raw state to the animals in the zoological] 
gardens no bad consequences ensued. But one 
can swa.tow the venom of serpents with impu- 
nity, provided there be no abrasion of the skin. 
The carcass of an animal when newly dead 
ought not to be rejected; after the hide, horns, 
hoofs, &c., have been removed, it should be cut 
up, well boiled and set aside for the poultry-yard 
and the stye. <A bad odor is disagreeable rather 
than dangerous, as the men employed in knack- 
ers’ yards are famed for their good health and 
their children are proverbially robust. The 
blood is valuable: In Beigium when a horse or 
& cow is not expected to recover it is Jed to a 
field, the veins are opened, and then compelled 
to march, and thus “liquid manure” the soil 
till it drops. In France the practice is less bar- 
barous: the animal is first knocked on the head 
and then bled. 

Blood when dried and solid keeps better, and, 
being less soluble in water, is more valuable as 
manure. Generally the blood is sold to clarify 
wines and syrups, or to make Prussian blue and 
albumen. Indeed, Pasteur sees no reason why 
the blood ought not to be used as much for food 
purposes as that of the pig’s The fat of dead 
horses—on an average the yield is 50 pounds— 
ought to be set apart. The intestines of farm 
animals are employed to make musical cords, 
and, when blown, to receive alimentary sub- 
stances; the debris are set apart to produce 
grubs for pheasants, poultry, &c. In the cook- 
ing of the flesh of dead animalsa little sulphuric 
acid mixed with the water will not be amiss. 

There are several special or technical schools 
in France, apart irom those ordinarily devoted 
to agricultural education in its several degrees. 
The veterinary colleges of Lyons, Alfort and 
Toulouse are famous: The first and second were 
founded in 1761 and 1766; up to then, farriers 
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| were alone empowered to treat horses and other 
| stock. 


The number of pupils at these colleges 
is 700, and after four years study they receive a 
diploma. The expenses of these establishments 
amount to nearly one million francs, of which 
one-third is covered by students’ fees. It is at 
Nancy where the head school of forestry is 
placed ; it has three minor branches, where the 
pupils enter young. At Rambouillet there is a 
training school for shepherds, and at Leizardeau 
for drainage and irrigation, all well supported 
by the State. The National Agronomical Insti- 


| tute of France is the crowning of the edifice, 


| and is in Paris. 


Its chief is M. Leconteux, who 
combines all the qualities to be desired; he is 
the friend of all modern ideas and the practiser 
of their application; he is distinguished as a 
scientist, and as a real working farmer on his 
extensive estates; he is the foe to everything 
that is empirical, and the friend of private effort 
and dependence on self rather than on the goy- 
ernment. 

In the Cantal a cheese factory—fromagerie— 


} has been established, where the milk is worked 


on the cold or Danish sy-tem; the rennet, pre- 


| pared by the system Hausen, is added to the 


| fresh milk, and in 24 hours the curd is placed on 


tables, salted, put into moulds and pressed. Each 


| cheese weighs 112 tbs., takes 4 months to ripen, 


and fetcbes half a frane per pound ; the “whey,” 


|if it may be so called, yields 1 per cent. of 


; extracted. 





| sulphuric acid will finish them. 


butter. The farmers bring their milk twice a 
day during the four months ending 1st October, 
and are paid at the rate of three sous per quart ; 
the whey is returned after the butter has been 
One quart of rennet is employed for 
every half ton of cheese. 

A farmer states that he eradicates couch grass 
by not letting it grow: and accomplishes the latter 
by harrowing down the leaves—killing as it 
were the lungs—the moment they successively 
appear. 

Scattering a few carrots over a garden of a 
humid night will attract the snails in large 
quantities an old tub filled with a solution of 
F. ©. 
Paris, October Tth, 1879. 


On the Pea Fallow. 


The value of the pea, in the improvement of 
the agriculture of the South, has long been a 
favorite topic of discussion in these pages, and 
many practical papers have been published by 
us from correspondents upon the subject, espe- 
cially in Virginia; and we now commend to 
their attention the following brief advice from 
Mr. Hy. Fitzhugh, of Stafford Co., Va., which 
we find in the last number of the Fredericksburg 
Recorder. It embraces, as in a nutshell, the 
whole pith of the question involved, which was: 
“In what does the best system of agriculture in 
Virginia consist?” As the time for action is 
now at hand, we commend the advice of Mr. 
Fitzhugh to the consideration of the readers of 
the American Farmer. In reply to the ques- 
tion he says: 
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“In deep and good plowing, in thorough pul- 
verization of the soil, and in manuring. Now 
that the wheat seeding is over, the corn-stubble 
land should be deep ind well plowed—say nine 
(9) inches, and, if possible, subsviled equally as 
deep for the next spring crop of peas. The 
frost of winter will pulverize the land and put 
it in the very best tilth. 

“There is no crop that requires the soil to be so 
well tilled as the pea. The land should be 
deeply stirred, so that the long tap roots can go 
in search of food and moisture. In the spring 
—about the middle of May—one hundred 
pounds (100 Ibs.) of plaster to the acre should 
be sown and plowed in to the depth of six (6) 
inches. When the peas are all up, ove bushel 
of plaster to the acre should be sown on them. 
Gypsum or plaster is of the greatest benefit to 
this crop. The tap roots will penetrate the 
earth in search of it, and consequently will 
stand the drought of summer much better. The 
thin places should be manured with a good 
application of blood and bones plowed in to the 
depth of six (6) inches. This manure is rich in 
the phosphate which peas, clover and wheat 
delight in, and will make a far heavier growth 
of peas, which in my opinion is the best part 
of this green crop for manuring purposes. 
Therefore they should net be grazed or picked 
off. It will pay best on the wheat crop, and also 
greatly improve the land, which is of vital 
importance. Two (2) bushels of peas to the 
acre is about the correct quantity. If sown 
thinner, the grass and weeds will take posses- 
sion of the land ere the pea has obtained any 
growth. The proper time to turn them in is 
when the vines begin to turn yellow, the leaves 
commence to fall, and from half to two-thirds of 
the peas are ripe. They should not be plowed 
in too deep; six (6) inches is sufficient, provided 
the vines can be ail covered at this depth, 
because when put in too deep the growing crop 
of wheat cannot obtain the desired nourish- 
ment. HENRY FITZHUGH.” 





Top-Dressing Grass Lands. 


We copy below, from the Massuchusetts Plough- 
man, some remarks upon this subject, which we 
can heartily endorse and commend to the prac- 
tice of our farmers as sound doctrine : 


Whatever may be thought of plowing in 
manure for hoed crops, grass lands must be top- 
dressed, and now is the time to attend to this 
business. If the dressing is put on before the 
fall rains are over, it will give a good growth to 
the grass this fall, and start it up vigorously ten 
days or a fortnight earlier in the spring. uro- 
pean experience has long favored keeping lands 
in grass for a succession of years by top-dressing, 
and the practice is becoming more and more 

eneral in America, and especially in New Eng- 
and. It is found that the grass from these old 
and well-dressed meadows and pastures is finer 
and more nutritious. One cause of this is the 
greater variety,—a dozen, and sometimes twenty, 
varieties being found on old meadows, and 
seldom more than three or four on new-stocked 
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land. Stock of all kinds like a variety, and it 
is poor policy to feed horses on timothy alone, 
as many do. <A horse fed on timothy alone will 
snatch at a lock of clover, or even at a Canada 
thistle, as at a sweet morsel. The easiest way to 
furnish a variety of forage is to top-dress the 
meadows and pastures once in three or four 
years—and oftener if the compost can be ob- 
tuined—when species after species of grass will 
put in an appearance, springing up as if by 
magic. Among other kinds June grass (Ken- 
tucky blue) will come in on all calcareous soils, 
than which there is no better for grazing, unless 
it be orchard grass. It also makes an excellent 
hay if mowed in June. Farmers object to it 
because the crop is light; but mixed with timo- 
thy, red-top, fescue and ten or a dozen other 
varieties—as it is on old and well-fed meadows— 
the first crop is large, and in August another 
equally good one will be ready for harvesting. 
This rowen crop is esteemed by many superior 
in quality to the first, and for milch cows, sheep 
and young stock of all kinds, hens not excepted, 
we have no doubt this is the case. 

Another cause for the greater nutriment of 
the grasses on top-dressed lands, is that such 
grasses have a greater abundance and variety of 
food. They are nutritious for the same reason 
that a stall-fed ox is fat. They are well fed and 
the food is placed where it can most easily be 
absorbed by the roots, and assimilated by the 
plants. It is a mistake to suppose, as many 
farmers seem to do, that grass is grass, and that 
one spire of timothy is as good as another spire 
of the same weight. There is as much differ- 
ence between the value of different blades of 
the same species of grass as between different 
cows of the same breed, and this difference is 
mainly due to the different modes of feeding. 
Of course there is a constitutional, hereditary 
difference in grasses of the same species, as 
there is in animals of the same breed, for we 
have as much faith in thoroughbred vegetables 
as in thoroughbred animals; but let the in- 
ferior, whether vegetable or animal, be fed and 
cultured rightly for a succession of years, and 
it willrank No.1. If grass land is left unfed, 
the grass deteriorates in quality as well as quan- 
tity, till finally the best varieties run out entirely, 
and scarcely anything but a “mouse-ear” re- 
mains. In place of the grasses come in weeds 
and bushes, some species of vegetation that can 
live on poorer food, and that has longer roots 
and can forage to a greater depth. This is 
n:uture’s mode of restoring exhausted lands to 
new life. When an old pasture begins to grow 
bushes and trees, it begins to recuperate, for the 
roots of the new vegetation bring up saline 
matter from a depth to which grass roots do not 
penetrate, and the foliage also absorbs from the 
air a vast amount of organic matter. By the 
annual deposit of this foliage the soil is in a few 
years restord to its virgin fertility. It is a 
shame to any farmer, however, to allow his grass 
lands to become so exhausted that they will 
produce only weeds, bushes and trees. By fre- 


quent top-dressing the most nutritious grasses 
can be kept growing—certainly on strong clay 
loams—for an indefinite term of years, and 
these grasses will choke out daisies, johnswort, 
and every pestiferous weed. 


Grass is the great 
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crop of New England, and we hope the farmers | 
of this section will cherish it by liberal top- 
dressing. 





a 


North Carolina State Agricultural 
Society. 





The fair of this socie'y, like nearly all the 
other State shows this season, was a complete 
success under the guidance ef an old friend of | 
ours, Col. Holt, who was re-elected president | 
for another year by acclamation. The evening 
meetings of the society, the proceedings of 
which are published in the Raleigh papers, 
forcibly remind us of the days of the old Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, when, after the 
closing of the fair for each day, the evening 
meetings for discussion were held in the city, 
and many of the prominent farmers of this and 
adjacent Stutes were present, thus not only show- 
ing their superior stock, but partaking in the 
discussions of the society upon subjects of inter- | 
est to agriculture, the reports of which the 
senior editor of this paper faithfully reported in 
theold American Farmer. Of course, the topics 
discussed at the meetings of the North Carolina 
Society were mainly of a local character, but 
all the proceeding. tended to show that the 
watchword with the honest old North State 
was “forward” in the march of improvement. 

The orator for the occasion, Geo. H. Snow, 
Esq,, in the course of his address, remarked : 


“Within the past ten years our people have 
thrown off their lethargy and entered upon the 
great march of progress with a determination 
to deserve success, if not to command it. We 
have profited by the past, and we now see edu- 
cated labor in the South, erecting costly edifices 





and opening to the commerce of the world the 
Mississippi and our other great rivers. But is 
this all that can be done? Look at the great 
roducts of the South—cotton and _ tobacco 
he cotton is raised by the labor of the South, 
and it is shipped in the greater part to the 
factories of England and the North. Itis then 
woven into cloth and shipped back to the 
Southern people, with a large profit to the 
manufacturer. Why can this not be done at 
the place of production, and the profit saved to 
our people? Look at Georgia giving employ- 
ment to her people by factories of all kinds, 
thus placing her the foremost State, the Empire 
State of the South, in material prosperity. Aud 
cannot we in the State of North Carolina, yea, 
in the capital of the State, with all its great 
water power, erect factories both for cotton and 
tobacco, give employment to our people, and 
realize the profits we annually throw away ?” 
Here is the keystone of the success of the 
South: instead of raising the raw material of 
cotton, wool, tobacco, &c., and shipping to other 


regions to be manufactured and returned to | 





begin to realize the fact that the great profit 


| should enure to themselves and the people of 
| their own State, to enable them to secure that 
| independence and comfort to which they are 


entitled in their salubrious homes. 

e 

Productions of Agriculture in the 
Census. 











We have received from Gen. F. A. Walker, 


| Superintendent of the Census, who is aiming to 


secure greater accuracy and uniformity in the 
agricultural statistics to be compiled for the 
tenth cersus,a circular setting forth the aims 
and wishes of the bureau with regard to the 
method of arranging such statistics. As the 
enumeration of the census of 1880 commences 
on the first of June and closes on or befure the 
30th, all the crops which are gathered once a 
year will fall pretty clearly on one side or the 
other of the dividing line. Thus the cotton 


crop reported in the census will be that of 1879, 
gathered in the fall of that year; while the 
wool clip or “wool crop” will be that of the 
spring of 1880, except in portions of California 
and Texas, where both a fall and spring clip are 
secured. For certain of the productions of 
agriculture, however, there is no harvest in the 
usual sense of that term; but the product is 
gathered week by week or day by day as it 
matures. Milk, butter, cheese and meat fall into 
this class. In view of the requirements of the 
law, and of the great importance of accurate 
statistical information relative to agriculture, it 
is deemed highly desirable that farmers should 
prepare themselves in advance to give the in- 
formation with promptness and accuracy. It is 
urgently recommended, therefore, that agricul- 
tural journals and the officials of agricultural 
societies and clubs give publicity to the an- 
nouncement, and that all persons engaged in 
agriculture who shall receive this circular or 
see it in the public prints make notes from time 


| to time of the quantities and values of their 


several crops gathered, and the number of acres 
of land planted, and produce of the dairy, vine- 
yard, orchard, etc., in order that their state- 
ments when made to the enumerators may be 
of the highest possible value. 


ee _ — 


CLOVER alone, from an excess of water in the 
plant, has a tendency to make butter too soft, 
and consequently to injure its keeping qualities ; 
but mixed with timothy, in the proportions 
above given, it adds to the butter sufficient 
moisture, which is lacking where timothy alone 
is given. The result, of course, will be some- 
what modified by the nature of the soil upon 
which the grass is grown. A clay-loam soil, 
well-drained, will produce the most satisfactory 
results—a sandy soil the least. But whatever 
may be the nature of the soil, it is desirable that 
cows be pastured upon high, well-drained land, 
rather than upon low, swampy soil. 
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Live Stock. 
Principles of Breeding. 








A very able and interesting address upon this 
subject was delivered before the South Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical Society, by Gen. 
Johnson Hagood, the main object of which was 
to encourage the cotton planters of the South to 
raise at least stock for their own use. In the 
course of his remarks, the speaker made some 
statements in regard to the general principles of 
breeding, which we extract from the address as 
published in the Charleston News, and which will 
be found of value to our readers who are iater- 
ested in the raising of good stock : 

Observation and experience have established, 
as the fundamental rule of breeding, that “like 
will produce like, or the likeness of ar ancestor.” 
When there is a great uniformity among the 
members of a species, as in long-established and 
pure breeds, the divergence from the average 
type is small. With Brahmin cattle, or broad- 
tailed or Merino sheep, the coupling of parents 
always produces a Brahmin, a broad-tailed or a 
Merino; and the divergence is generally due, 
where it occurs, to the condition of the parents 
and the treatment of the offspring—circum- 
stances the breeder can control. But in breed- 
ing grades the tendency is constantly to recur to 
one or the other of the original types—prefera- 
bly, however, to the higher type when there is 
inequality in the first cross. Selection should 
therefore be constantly made of the female grade 
to be bred from, and grade sires, when it can be 
avoided, should not be used; for the superior 
influence on the progeny of the male is beyond 
dispute. A persistence in this course for genera- 
tions will at length establish a breed with ali the 
characteristics desired, and then the members 
may and should be inter-bred to retain these 


tinguished himself upon the turf and in the stud 
in England. Some of his colts proving obsti- 
nate and restive, he went out of fashion as a 
stallion, and was sold to America, where he was 
bred to imported Castianira, who was then blind. 
The produce was the renowned Sir Archy. In 
Sir Archy, and, as far as I am informed, in his 
best son, Timolson, there was no trouble with 
temper or eyes, though the Archy stock when in 
bred are said almost always to have shown in 
their eyes the latent taint. With Boston, the 
best son of Timolson, both the bad eyes and bad 
temper reappeared. Lexington, Boston’s best 
son, was blind at five years old; and of Lexing- 
ton’s get, bad eyes and bad temper, the one or 
the other, or both, seem to mark those which 
have excelled most either on the turf or in the 
stud. Thus, in the best strain of race-horses in 
America, the merits and demerits of its ancestry 
are alike perpetuated. 

The prohibition of the moral law against in- 
cestuous intercourse in the human family has 
led to prejudice against it with animals. Among 
all gregarious animals, however, the strongest 
und most courageous male retains possession of 
his herd for two or three generations; his 
daughters and granddaughters have assumed 
the duties of maternity before a younger and 
more vigorous rival has ‘lisplaced him. It is 
generally thought by the best breeders that, 
provided we do not carry in-and-in-breeding 
beyond the limit thus indicated by nature, it is 
not injurious, but on tbe contrary may be some- 
times advantageous in intensifying the qualities 
of the strain. A neighbor of mine bred his 
farm horses in this way. He had a horse who 
was sire and grandsire of his-mate in the same 
team. With the two animals before me, I could 
see no depreciation ; and their general similarity 
in appearance was remarkable. I bred a fine 
black and tan smooth haired terrier bitch to a 
very superior tan dog of the same variety, and 
reserved a tan bitch whelp that proved small, 
timid and without character. The latter bitch 
wus then bred back to her sire, and two tan 


qualities. It follows too from these facts that ‘ 
numerous crosses should be avoided. Make the 
one cross that is desired, and then breed back to 
the original type you prefer. Indiscriminate 
crosses will result in a stock of animals whose 
progeny will be as varied as there are crosses in 
the blood, and it will be impossible beforehand 
even to surmise which ancestor is to be perpe- 
tuated. ‘I'his tendency to breed back, while the 


dog whelps reserved, which, when grown, ex- 
hibited the size, courage and all the fine quali- 
ties of the original dog. They were so much 
alike in appearance that although they were 
pets and my daily companions for a length of 
time, if unexpectedly called upon I could not 
quickly tell Billy from William, (for so they 
were called,) nor William from Billy. 
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foundation upon which the breeder relies for 
keeping up the excellence of his stock, is also at 
times the greatest difficulty in his way; tor the 
bad qualities and peculiarities of the ancestor 
are as apt to be recurred to as the good. Madam 
Touson, a celebr.ted thoroughbred brood mare, 
is said to have been a bay with star in forehead, 
and this singular peculiarity: her ears when at 
rest were in position like other horses, but when 
thrown forward fell horizontally, and the points 
nearly touched. My father bred a filly eighth in 
descent from this mare, in which the peculiarity 
of the ears for the first time recurred. The filly, 
too, was a bay with star in the forehead, though 
her four immediate progenitors were chestnuts, 
and that color had become a distinguishing mark 
of the family. In the last century Diomed dis- 





A directly incestuous cross is found in the 
pedigrees of some of the most noted horses on 
the turf; while others have been the produce of 
brother and sister. The latter cross produced 
Henry, the competitor of Eclipse in the four- 
mile contest, which is still regarded as one of 
the greatest performances on the American turf. 
His sire and dam were both by Diomed. Henry, 
with overweight for his actual age, won the 
first heat; and, in the opinion of John Ran- 
dolph, Wm. &. Johnson and other turfmen, could 
have won either of the succeeding heats had Ke 
been differently jockeyed. 

I think in-and-in-breeding unlikely to do 
damage when both animals are good; and far 
better than an out-cross from an inferior animal. 
Twice, however, is a limit beyond which no 











Twice in and once out is the accepted rule. 

One of the most singular of the recognized 
principles of breeding is the influence of im- 
agination in the dam, and of strong temporary 
nervous influence in either parent. The influ- 
ence of the imagination seems to have been 
known for a long time, as instanced in the inci- 
dent of Jacob’s sharp practice upon his father- 
in-law, and many curious instances in modern 
times have been recorded, when it has affected 
color. One exhibition of the effect of imagina- 
tion very annoying to the breeder isthe becom- 
ing epidemic in herds of abortion. With 
mares it is unsafe to permit one to foal in pres- 
ence of another who has not reached her full 
time. 

A singular instance of the effect of a nervous 
shock upon the dam occurred with imported 


Marigold, the property of Mr. P. G. Stoney of 


this State. When pregnant with her second foal 
she received a severe cut in the eye from an 
oyster-shell thrown by a little negro. The 
eye was not put out, but a permanent scar re- 
mained. The foal she was then bearing was 
dropped at its full time with but one eye. Her 
two succeeding foals, one of whicli was the 
celebrated racer Jeff Davis, also each came 
with one eye. Afterwards she brought two 
colts without this defect. 

Having proposed to confine myself to breed- 
ing for plantation purposes, and having recom- 
mended to the planter the breeding of grades, I 
will, in conclusion, merely mention some of the 
other principles of breeding which are of im- 
portance, chiefly when pure breeds are the 
object. These are generally stated as follows: 

First. Any variation from the established 
typéin the form, disposition or habits of a spe- 
cies may be perpetuated and intensified by care- 
ful selection and use. Were it not for the exist- 
ence of this law there would be no improve- 
ment in a breed once thoroughly established. 

Second. Hereditary qualities are liable to be 
strengthened or weakened by use or disuse. 
The thoroughbred, the trotter or the pointer 
whose families have not been trained for two or 
three generations, and who himself is not 
trained, will fail in most cases to transmit his 
peculiar qualities in their original excellence. 

Third, and the last to which I shall refer.— 
The influence of the first impregnation seems 
to extend to subsequent ones. This is especi- 
ally the case in the equine genus. In the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in England is preserved a 
series of examples where the markings of the 
male quagga when united with the common 
mare are continued clearly for three foals subse- 
quent to that of which the quagga was the 
actual sire. So thoroughly is this principle 
recognized by breeders for the turf nowadays 
that few would venture with confidence upon a 
mare whose first conception was from the em- 
brace of a jack, or even a cold-blooded horse. 





Tue Kansas State Agriculsural College is in 
the hands of the farmers of the State, with a 
faculty that proposes to work on the new de- 
parture in education, whith makes all ornamen- 
tal secondary to practical and useful education. 


breeder has ventured a recommendation to go. 
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Contagious Diseases of American 
Live Stock. 


We take the following extracts from an ad- 
dress to the American Agricultural Congress, 
Rochester, N. Y., by N. N. Paren, M.D., V.S., 
of Chicago, IIL: 

Glanders and Farcy. 

Glanders and farcy have prevailed and still 
prevail to some extent here and there ir all of 
the Western States and Territories, among 
horses and mules; more so than is generally 
known or suspected. The importance of strin- 
gent legislation for the extinction of these twin 
diseases is evident to any one at all acquainted 
the dangers attending their unlimited 
spread, and their total incurability. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


Among horned cattle the contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia has, during the past year, thanks to 
the British Government, received a forced con- 
sideration by our Government, and some head- 
way has been made towards its extinction; but, 
as yet, no laws have been enacted by Congress 
for the purpose of preventing its spread from 
one State to another, or over the whole United 
States. This disease has been in our country 
a considerable number of years. If proper 
means had been adopted at the time of its 
incipiency, we should never have seen it again, 
except by new importation; and until proper 
measures are taken, or Congress enacts laws in 
relation to trade and traftic between the States 
of the Union, we shall continue to suffer from 
it. One of the greatest sources of the spread of 
this disease is the unrestricted trade and traffic 
in cattle. Were proper precautions adopted in 
this direction, within certain limits, and within 
each State, and a thorough stamping-out pro- 
cess inaugurated, we should soon cease to hear 
of the contagious pleuro-pneumonia. The 
invasion of a district or country by pleuro- 
pheumonia Contagiosa is insidious. The dis- 
ease commonly escapes observation as it steals 
into a farm or country, and is consequently 
perhaps more destructive than any other knows 
epizootic disease. Wherever the diseased ani- 
mals have been slaughtered early, as in some 
European countries, the disease has not spread ; 
but where months have elapsed before measures 
have been adopted, it has insinuated itself into 
many parts of the country, and has proved most 
destructive. 

I feel constrained to repeat that the immense 
losses among live stock in this country is greatly 


| to be accounted for in the absence of a sufficient 
| number of men who have been thoroughly and 


ee 


scientifically educated in this branch of medical 
science. That the great multitude of intelligent 
farmers and live-stock owners in America should 
be obliged to contend with quacks and charla- 
tans of the lowest description, while all other 
civilized nations (some of them as far back as 
a hundred years ago) have been provided b 

their Governments with amply-endowed veteri- 
nary colleges, is beyond all sound reasoning— 
is, in fact, nothing less than a national disgrace, 
and justly merits the derision of other nations, 
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Guenon System of Selecting Cows. 





We have received from the publishers, J. M. 
Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia, a copy of a new 
work—“ How to Select Cows; or, the Guenon 
System Simplified, Explained and Practically 
Applied; by Willis P. Hazard, Esq.,” a gentle- 
man well known among the dairymen of the 


Governor of Pennsylvania secretary of the 
commission authorized by the legislature cf the 
State to investigate the value and practicability 
of the Guenon system. Mr. Hazard says in the 
preface, that in the investigation confided to the 
commission by the State “he found there was 
with many a superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject, with others enough acquaintance with the 
system to destroy their faith in it, and with 
nearly all a desire to obtain sufficient practical 
knowledge of the system to enable them to 
judge understandirgly and to practice it,’—and 
with a view to fill these wants, he was induced 
to undertake the explanation of the system, 
which he has very ably performed in the little 
volume of some 82 pages now before us. 

This system received our attention many years 
ago, when Guenon first introduced it to the 
public, and, as our pages will show, we had such 
faith in its general correctness as from time to 
time to induce us to recommend it to the con- 
sideration of our readers. Mr. Hazard professes 
to have simplified and explained the system, so 
as to enable it to be practically applied by the 
general reader ; and as far as we can judge of 
his performance, we think he has given such 


examples and explanations, with the aid of. 


nearly 100 illustrations, photographed from 
Guenon’s engravings. We cannet afford space 
at present to give such extracts from the work 
as will be effective to the general reader, but the 
low price (50 cents) at which it is offered to the 
public should induce every one even in the 
smallest manner engaged in the breeding or 
management of cows to procure a copy of it. 
The author introduces in an extract “from an 
exhaustive and admirable treatise on the Ayr- 
shire breed of cattle, by Jno. D. W. French, of 
North Andover, Mass.,” the substance of the 
views of Pabst,a German farmer of large ex- 
perience, and Magne, the French writer, as to 
the simplification of the method of Guenon, in 
order to render it of greater practical value; 





Flint, in his work on milch cows, are likewise 
given, as well as those of other well-known 
dairymen. We give what Flint says, as em- 
bracing the ideas of the others: 

“These classifications, adopted by Pabst, 
Magne, and others, appear to be far more simple 
and satisfactory than the more complicated clas- 
sification of Guenon. Without pretending to 
judge with accuracy of the quantity, the quality 


: | or the duration which a particular size or form 
United States, and who was appointed by the | P 


of the mirror will indicate, they give to Guenon 
the full credit of his important discovery, as a 
new and valuable element in forming our judg- 
ment of the milking qualities of a cow, and 
simply assert, with respect to the duration of 
the flow of milk, that the mirror that indicates 
the greatest quantity will also indicate the 
longest duration. 

‘““My own attention was called to Guenon’s 
method of judging cows some eight or ten years 
ago, and since that time I have examined many 
hundreds, with a view to ascertain the correct- 
ness of its main features, inquiring, at the same 
time, after the views and opinions of the best 


| breeders and judges of stock, with regard to 


their experience and judgment of its merits ; and 


| the result of my observations has been that cows 





with the most perfectly developed milk-mirrors 
or escutcheons are, with rare exceptions, the 
best milkers of their breed, and that cows with 
small and slightly developed mirrors are, in the 
majority of cases, bad milkers. 

“IT say the best milkers of their breed, for I do 
not believe that precisely the same sized and 
formed milk-mirrors on a Hereford, or a Devon 
and an Ayrshire, or a native, will indicate any- 
thing like the same or equal milking properties. 

“It will not do, in my opinion, to disregard the 
general and well-known characteristics of the 
breed, and rely wholly on the milk-mirror; 
but I think it may be salel said that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the best marked Hereford will turn out 
to be the best milker among the Herefords, all 
of which are poor milkers; the best marked 
Devon, the best among the Devons; and the 
best marked Ayrshire, the best among the Ayr- 
shires ; that is, it will not do tocompare two ani- 
mals of entirely distinct breeds by the milk- 
mirrors alone, without regard to the fixed habits 
and education, so to speak, of the breed or 
family to which they belong.” 


———_— + <—m- 


Autumn Treatment of Sheep. 





The essentials to successful sheep husbandry, 


| says the Live Stock Journal, cannot be too forci- 


bly presented, or too frequently reiterated. 
Each recurring season brings its history, adding 
others to the already long list of those who 
have come short of the success to which they 
too confidingly aspired. The source of these 


| disappointments will, in most instances, be 
| found in the disregard of some fundamental 


also of Geo. E. Waring, Jr., on the great ad- | ( é 5 
reason of faulty teaching or imperfect judg- 


vantage of understanding the escutcheon, espe- 
cially in the selections of the Jersey breed. The 
comments on the same points, by Mr. C. L. 


condition—some error of omission or commis- 
sion into which the flock-owner has fallen by 


ment. While certain avenues may be open to 
experiment; while the breeder of experience, 
as well as the novitiate, may find excuse for 

















pausing upon the threshold of some contem- 
plated venture, there can be no valid excuse for 
omitting the fullest possible preparation for the 
comfort and thrift ef the flock through the 
trying vicissitudes of the fall and winter. Here 
is no field for conjecture. In the most rigorous 
latitudes the flock-master who now withholds 
dimes from his sheep but robs his own pockets 
of dollars in the near future. 

The present season is peculiarly well adapted 
for placing flocks upon the winter in the best 
condition. The past summer has been favorable ; 
and a bountiful corn crop insures the best of 
feed, at low prices. Sheep and wool are worth 
more money than at any time for some years, 
with no corresponding advance in the price of 
cattle and swine. This combination of fortui- 
tous surroundings epeus before the flock-owners 
of the old and new West especially an opportu- 
nity for early and profitable returns for all the 
time and money they can prudently bestow 
upon their flocks. High rates for grain trans- 
portation will combine with a heavily-stocked 
market to keep the price of corn within the 
economical reach of those who have not enough 
for their utmost needs. 

With the first frosts some corn should be fed, 
no matter how plentiful the supplv of grass 
may be, and this gradually increased until the 
desire for it seems fully satisfied. If thus cau- 
tiously increased, and fed after the sheep have 
been on the pasture for several hours, the most 
satisfactory results will follow the feeding of 
corn in what may be considered liberal quanti- 
ties, until a maximum of two and a half or 
even three bushels per day to each hundred 
sheep has been attained. The necessity for 
this amount may not exist, as straw and other 
fodder may be had in greater or less supply ; 
but the uverage feeder is more apt to err on the 
side of deficiency than by an oversupply. 

Shelter from the cold and driving rains of 
late fall and early winter is almost as necessary 
as liberal feeding. If circumstances do not war- 
rant the construction of permanent shelters, 
pretty fair substitutes may be had by thatching 
with straw or cornstalks a temporary frame of 
forks and poles, opening only towards the 
south. Where even these cannot be had, some 
good will result from placing the flock in a 
sheltered valley or near a grove, where the 
undergrowth of brush will furnish some pro- 
tection, though poor it be, against the chilling 
winds as they pierce through a soggy fleece. 

It is now that the successful flock-master lays 
the foundation for his success through the en- 
suing winter and spring. A flock fairly started 
upon the threshold of winter has passed more 
than half its dangers. The strength gathered 
through the milder months will enable it to 
safely endure vicissitudes under which less 
favored animals would succumb. The highest 
profits will be found by those who feed with an 
unstinted hand, and otherwise surround their 
flocks with the completest comforts consistent 
with their surroundings. This has ever been 
the rule; and no one need hope to profit by its 
exceptions. 





A medium-sized sheep, with plenty of lean, is 
what fs prized by city butchers. 
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Raising Sheep. 


There is every evidence, as our pages have 
frequently of late shown, that the farmers of 
this country are being awakened to the necessity 
and economy of raising sheep, both for mutton 
and the wool; and it is fortunate for them that 
the best breeding animals for either purpose are 
now becoming very ready of attainment, by 
importation and careful scientific breeding. In 
alluding to the profitableness of this species of 
live stock, an English journal, the 
Monthly Agricultural Record, presents some 
facts which are similar to others frequently 
given in our own journal. 


larmers 


It says: 

We hear of reports daily where sheep on the 
farm give grand records, one of the best of 
which we gather from an American exchange. 
In 1866 E. and C. Brown, brothers, entered into 
an agreement to buy 15 good Cotswold ewes, 
continue the partnership for ten years, retain 
the ewe lambs and sell the wool and male sheep 
zach year. The original ewes cost them $158 
cash. July 15, 1876, they had sold $4,800 worth 
of wool and sheep; last year they sold $1,500 
worth, this year $900; and now they have on 
hand 190 head of sheep, that $2,800 cannot buy. 
The net sum of $10,110 realized by ewes and 
their produce is equal to lending money at nearly 
the astonishing rate of 630 per cent. per 
annum. This must, of course, be taken as of 
the past period, when combing wool was bring- 
ing high prices, and Cotswold sheep more than 
at present; but nevertheless nothing even now 
pays as well as sheep on the farm. 

The Western Agriculturist says that “A. T. 
Stewart, Monsterrat, Johnson Co., Mo., has had 
remarkable success in breeding. He got over 
60 lambs from 31 ewes; five had three lambs 
each, twenty had two each, and the balance had 
one each.” 

There is no doubt but that sheep husbandry 
possesses far more interest for the average citi- 
zen not immediately engaged in it than does 
any other branch of live-stock culture. This 
for the reason that both food and raiment enter 
into its consideration. Men eat mutton from 
choice, while they wear woolen clothes from 
necessity. The double demand thus made upon 
the products of the flock brings its economical 
culture and thrift home to the fireside of every 
household. These demand wool and mutton of 
good quality, and the successful flock-owners of 
the future will be those who appreciate these 
facts and adjust their business accordingly. 

Some people claim that it is better to keep 
sheep than cattle, and certainly we must admit 
that the shepherd does possess advantages over 
the herdsman, as follows: 

In the first place a stock of sheep cost less 
than one of cattle. A farm which will carry 
twenty cows will carry about eight times as 
many sheep, and to stock a farm with twenty 
cows and necessary fixtures will require an out- 
lay of a large sum of money. An equivalent 
number of sheep—say one hundred and fifty— 
can be purchased for about half the sum. 
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| 
Again, a flock of sheep demands much less care | 
than a herd of cows. The latter must be milked 
daily, and the work of the dairy in making 
butter and cheese is constant and laborious, 
demanding also skill of a high order to make it | 
eminently successful. Then sheep will live and | 
thrive where cows would starve or at least make 
poor returns. These nimble animals will climb 
over rocks and ledges where cows would not 
venture, and almost every herb that grows, even 
down to Canada Thistle, suffices them for food. 
Pastures are greatly benefitted by being cropped | 
by sheep. They not only keep down the weeds, 
but have more fertilizing material in their drop- 
pings than do cows, besides the manure of cows | 
and also pigs resists decomposition for a much 
longer time than that of the sheep and horse,— 
the latter being dryer than the former, and 
decomposing more readily in the soil. 

A flock of sheep always multiplies much 
more rapidly than a herd of cows, and this is 
especially true of the large mutton breeds, which | 
often produce twins. Sheep al-o fatten more 
easily than cattle, and when slaughtered they 
furnish not only mea& but wool as well. 


What can be Done with Well-bred 
Cattle. 


A correspondent writes to the National Live 
Stock Journal: 

I herewith send you a sketch of a car-load of 
two-year-old steers, 16 in number, which were | 
fed by Mr. Stephen Child, of Farmingdale, and 
which weighed this morning, after standing 12 
hours without food or water, 1,527 fbs. each. 
They were remarkably smooth, and a very even 
lot, with good top and bottom lines. They 
were suld, some months ago, to Mr. Samuel W. 
Watts, at 4$c. per tb., gross weight, and will be 
in the Chicago market to-morrow. 

When we consider that these cattle were bred 
by several farmers, collected together without 
any special aim to make extra beavy steers, amd 
purchased by Mr. Child, last October, (with 14 
others,) at $29 per head, and allowed the range 
of pastures and stalk-fields until January 1st 
before being fed any corn, I think their weight 
remarkable, and a good evidence that Mr. Child 
knows how to feed cattle. Aud further, it has 
proved a very profitable investment, for the dif- 
ference between $29, the cost, and $72.534, the 
selling price, certainly leaves a very fair margin 
for profit. 

They have had the range of good pastures for | 
the past two months, besides a liberal allowance | 
of corn daily since January Ist. On April 22d 
Mr. C. weighed two of these steers, and again 
on May 27th, when one of them had made the 
astonishing gain of 165 Ibs. in 35 days. The 
same two were weighed to-day, and showed a 
zain of 130 tbs. each in 35 days, as attested by 

fr. D. Humphreys, who weighed them. Such 
results as this will open the eyes of the average 
farmer quicker than anything else to the neces- 
sity of good blood and generous feeding in order 
to secure early maturity. I forgot to state that 
the above-mentioned cattle were all high-grade 
Short-horns. I hear of some farmers who think 


already that Mr. C.’s example is worth follow- 
ing; and we shall have more cattle that attain 
great weight at an early age, and we have 
plenty of fine herds from which to select good 
bulls for use on our farms. 

The common stock has been greatly improved 
within the past five years, but much greater 
improvement may be expected during the next 
tive years. 





e 
The Value of Grades. 


We have often thought that much good might 
be done by the offering of prizes for grades at 
county and State fairs, as an exbibition of the 
superiority of animals having one or two crosses 


| of good blood would show the uninformed what 


might be accomplished simply by the use of a 


| well-bred bull. The only argument against 
such a course is that it may tend to encourage 


the use of grade bulis for breeding stock, which 
certainly should not be done. This might be 
obviated by confining the exhibition of grade 
stock to females and steers, which would show 
upon its face that the society did not encourage 
the use of grade bulls. 

We were forcibly impressed with the import- 
ance of thus teaching the value of a good bull 
upon a herd of common cows, by seeing, at the 
late Lowa State Fair, a grade short-horn steer, 
the preperty of L. 8. Coffin, of the Ft. Dodge 
Gazette, uypou which was the following placard : 

“Tl am Dan Webster! My mother is a scrub, 
my father is a thoroughbred. I weigh 1,200 
Ibs.,and am a yearling. I was brought up on 
skim-milk. Iam worth 4 cts. per pound. Iam 
here to show what any farmer can raise by giv- 
ing his cows good, well-bred companions. For 
these go to master.” 

Mr. Coffin did some very effective advertising 


| by this means, and, at the same time, doubtless 


impressed many persons with the value of a 
thoroughbred bull upon a herd of common 
cows more forcibly than it was ever before 
done. It was a sort of “object teaching,” so 
direct, so simple, and yet so conclusive, that the 
lesson could not fail of making a deep impres- 
sion.— Live Stock Journal. 

- * 


The Delaware Beet-Sugar Factory. 








The new factory of the Delaware Sugar-Beet 
Company, located on the river above Edge Moor, 
is substantially completed and the machinery is 
now being putin. It is expected that the fac- 
tory will be ready for business in about ten days. 
Its capacity will be about fifty tons of beet per 
day, which, should the crop warrant it, can be 
increased to the hundred next season. This 
being the first attempt at beet sugar manufacture 
in this state, and the first year in which any seri- 
ous effert has been made to raise enough beets 
to experiment upon, the main object in view is 
to ascertain how much money there is in their 
culture as compared with other crops. The idea 
of the company is to buy the beets from the pro- 
ducers and manufacture the sugar on its own 
responsibility. Beets enough have been con- 
tracted for to keep the factory running about 
two weeks, which is about all that is anticipated 
this season. 
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7 The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 








Eggs in Winter. 

We often hear farmers and others complain 
that they never get any eggs in winter. With 
proper feeding, comfortable hen-houses and 
good drinking water, there is no reason why a 
good supply of eggs cannot be had in winter as 
well as summer. Of course, this necessarily 
will be a little more trouble than throwing out 
“lots of corn” to “em” in the snow, mud or 
slush; yet when eggs are worth three times (or 
more) as much as they are in summer, won't a 
little extra trouble be.a good investment—espe- 
cially when the farmer is not so hard pushed 
for time? A correspondent writes asking 
“how can I get eggs in winter?’ “How 
must I feed, &c.?” First, then, much will de- 
pend upon the breed; but of any variety select 
early pullets and a few hens of the previous 
year’s hatch. Commence feeding extra during 
the moult. Mornings use corn meal and heavy 


middling, (shorts,) two-thirds of the former to | 


one of the latter, and always mix with boiling 
water and feed it while warm; at noon utilize 
your table scraps, potuto parings, &c.; pound 


up the beefsteak bones; occasionally freely | 


sprinkle red pepper in morning feed. 
mixed grains is the best feed. 
the proportion I prefer: Corn 2 quarts, oats 5 
quarts, rye 1 quart, wheat 3 quarts, buckwheat 
2 quarts; mix thoroughly and feed amount 


At night 


required. Corn alone is a very inferior egg- | 
producing food; but in extreme cold weather | 


its qualities as a warming and fattening food 
render it a staple article of food. Rye is inferior 
to the other grains, and fowls do not seem to 
care for it. Warm milk is excellent, and the 
trouble of warming it will be well paid for by 
the increase in eggs. In the way of green food, 
apple parings or cores, occasionally a cabbage 
head, a turnip, &e., are all good. 
with powdered oyster-shells, or gravel, or old 
lime plaster, should always be on hand. Keep 


empty a bag of leaves in it and scatter some 
grain ; this will give them the healthful exercise 
they need. Follow these simple rules and your 
fowls will prove a source of pleasure and profit 
that will really astonish the uninitiated. 

* 


Fowls on Grain Fields. 








I threshed last October, and sold at 41s. 6d. 
per quarter, a crop of Rivett wheat, and it 
yielded 74 quarters (60 bushels) per acre, tail 
included. This field is open to and within 30 
feet of the fowl-house, from which emerge every 


have been free to roam at large on this field 


crop. As it was drilled with something under 
five pecks per acre, and as the said poultry, 
immediately after sowing, took possession of the 
field and made a most searching and continuous 
examination of its contents, the prospect of a 
crop would appear alarming to those who were 


The following is | 


| 
| denly successful result. 
| 





inexperienced in the matter; and I confess that, 

in the early days of my confidence and belief in 

poultry, I have felt somewhat nervous as to this 

and the next particular fields, knowing how 

sundry opponents of thin sowing would tri- 
; umph and rejoice over a failure of the four pecks 
per acre. Well, but there is the fact of the 
| sixty bushels of crop per acre, and by no means 
the first, second or third instance of the kind, 
for, however shabby and scratched the plants 
may appear in their early growth, their ultimate 
development is grand, aud the thickest part of 
the crop is always that nearest to the fowl- 
house. They not only cultivate the crop, but 
manure it just as sheep do. But the great bene- 
fit is that not an insect has a chance of injuring 
a plant; while at the lower end of the field, less 
used by the poner, there was injury from wire- 
worm. In fact, a long and close observation of 
the habits of birds and poultr 
me that they are farmers’ an 
friends. 





has convinced 
ardeners’ best 
It has been jocularly said that nothing 


| turn as poultry do, as “for every grain they give 


a peck.” It is interesting to watch their opera- 
tions. Having with their active claws pulver- 


| in the shape of live stock makes so large a re- 


ized every clod and unhoused the plant destroy- 
| er, he is at once appropriated and converted into 
| food for our table. Winged insects also have a 
poor chance with them. How neatly they 
“knab” the fly from his place of settlement, 
whether on the legs of our horses or cattle, or 
on the walls or boards! A sensible cart mare in 


| ° 
my stable would not lift a foot so long as her 
| 


favorite chicken was watching for and appro- 
priating every fly that settled on any one of her 
legs. 1 have also been amused at seeing a black- 
| bird on the lawn making a vigorous effort to 

withdraw from its hole a stout worm, and tumb- 

ling over backwards by an ultimate and sud- 
We should, as farmers 
and gardeners, remember that for probably 11 
months out of the 12 birds have to live upon the 


| insect tribe, and that it is only during the ripen- 
An old box | 


ing or ripening period that we must, by netting 
and other means, protect our fruit and crops. 


| The good they do vastly exceeds the injury. I 
your hen-house clean, and on extra cold days | C 
o pe | 


theretore strictly forbid bird-nesting, and strong- 
ly advocate that there should be at least 1 per 
cent. of shrubbery to every 100 acres of farm as 
a home for birds.—London Agricultural Gazette. 





Market. 





Almost every locality has its own system, but 
I may advert to a few facts on this subject. 
Poultry, when bled to death, is much whiter in 
flesh. I should advise the following plan as the 
best, causing instant death without pain or dis- 


| 
° 
Killing and Dressing Poultry for 


| figurement : 
morring some 150 head of poultry, and they | 


| 


| 


from the time it was sown to the day of the | 


Open the beak of the fowl, then with a pointed 
and narrow knife make an incision at the back 
of the roof, which will divide the vertebra and 
cause immediate death; after which hang the 
fowl up by the legs till the bleeding ceases, then 
rinse the beak out with vinegar and water. 
Fow!s killed in this manner keep longer, and do 
not present the unsightly external marks as 
those killed by the ordinary system of wringing 
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the neck. When the entrails are drawn imme- 
diately after death, and the fowl! stuffed, as they 
do in France, with paper shavings or short 
cocoanut fibers to preserve their shape, they 
will keep much longer fresh. Some breeders 
cram their poultry before killing to make them 
appear heavy; this is a most injudicious plan, 
as the undigested food soon enters into ferment- 
ation, and putrefaction takes place, as is evi- 
denced by quantity of greenish, putrid-looking 
fowls that are seen in the markets. GEYELIN. 

* 


Plymouth Rocks. 

Here we give 
an illustration of 
a pair of Ply- 
mouth Rocks.— 
This breed is 
rapidly growing 
in favor, and 
possesses many 
desirable quali- 
ties as a farmers’ 
fowl. Aside 
from their tend- 

sale: ency to “throw 
back,” and thus produce chicks of dark plumage 
and feathered legs, they breed quite true to 
feather. There are, however, several strains that 
breed almost perfectly reliable. In the yards of 
Mr. F. W. Hooper (to whom we are indebted 
for the use of the above cut) we recently saw 
his past season’s hatching, and all were true- 
colored, with unusually good yellow legs. In 
size they come between the Asiatics and the 
common fowls. They have the plumage of the 
Dominiques, and, like them, the chicks quickly 
feather, and are consequently at an early age in 
good condition as broilers. G. O. B. 


oo -@- 


The Fat Stock Show, 


Under the auspices of the Illinois Board of Ag- 
riculture, comes off 10th to 15th Nov. at Chi- 











<— 


cago. The show will include not only fat stock | 


of all kinds adapted to the butcher’s block, but 
also poultry, machines, implements and utensils 
adapted to butchering and the dairy, and dairy 
products as well, including factory and farm 
dairy cheese, sweepstakes cheese, creamery 
butter and dairy butter, sweepstakes and grand 
sweepstakes butter premiums. This exhibition 
of dairy products will add greatly to the interest 
of the show. 

Secretary Fisher, of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, has published the premium list, amount- 
ing as follows: 





Class A, Fat Cattle.......ccccrccccccccccccccccccees $2,750 
Class B, Horses (no premium)........-+sseeeeeeeees : 
Claas C, Fat Sheep. .....ccccccccccccccccccce cccccces 750 
Clase D, Fat Swine....cccccccccccccccccccccecccccese 525 
Class B, Fat Poultry. .. 2... cccccccccccscccccccccces 120 
Class F, Implements, Dairy Utensils, etc.......... we 
Class G, Dairy Prodeets «oo cocccccs. coccccccescccece 675 
Special premiGmMs.... ccccccccccccccccscccsecse secces 300 
$5,120 
-@- 


A new feature of the export business of this 
ort is the shipment of potatoes, the steamer 

hemian taking out two hundred bags the 
other day.— Boston Cultivator. 





Horticulture. 





Cultivation of Small Fruits. 





In a recent No. of the Farmer we gave the 
remarks of Mr. Saunders, of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, on the subject of 
growing small fruits, as delivered at the meeting 
of the Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Society. Our 
| Washington correspondent has furnished us 
| with some additional hints on fruit culture from 
the same source, embracing the cultivation of 
the grape and the apple; and in addition thereto 
we add the following report of the Harford Co. 
gis of the discussion at the Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club, of which small fruits was the 
principal topic : 

The club met at the residence of Mr. James 
H. Ball, on Saturday, September 27th. 

Messrs. James Lee, Moores and Munnikhuy- 
sen were appointed a committee to examine the 
condition of the farm and buildings. They 
were accompanied by the entire club, who ex- 
amined more particularly Mr. Ball’s grapery. 
He has a number of varieties, but rpoyye 
Concord and Eshcol, which are planted on a hill- 
side with a southern exposure. Each vine is 
pruned back every year to a height of six or 
eight feet, and trained up to a post. 

The committee reported through Mr. Lee that 
Mr. Ball’s wheat was nicely put in, both on 
fallow and stalk ground; that his corn was as 

ood as any to be seen anywhere this season. 

{r. Ball bas a convenient arrangement for fas- 
tening cows; his pigs are good; his cattle of 
fair quality and nice for the season. The com- 
mittee also visited the grapery, but could not 
say enough about that. The grapes were the 
finest they had ever seen. They also noticed a 
good garden, in which peanuts were growing. 

Mr. Moores remarked that Mr. Ball was keep- 
| ing pace with the other members of the club, 











| and in some things excelling them. The com- 
| mittee had seen nothing they could criticise 
| unfavorably. The farm had been much im- 
roved since the last visit of the club. Mr. 
Munnikhuysen agreed with the other members 
of the club. Mr. George E. Silver said he had 
noticed some Walter grapes, from which Mr. 
Ball was making raisins for exhibition at the 
county fair. The grapes are cut when ripe and 
dried in the sun. 
The question suggested for discussion was the 
Culture of Grapes and Small Fruits. 
| Mr. Ball said he trained the vines to a single 
- and allowed them to grow 6 or 8 feet high. 
he pruning is done during the pleasant days in 
February, or at any time after the leaves fall and 
before the sap starts. Allof the previous year’s 
| growth is cut off, except one bud. After the 
| buds start many of those left at first are rubbed 
off, to prevent too great a growth of wood. The 
, ground is kept clear of grass and weeds with a 
hoe. During the summer the long shoots are 
snapped off to within two or three buds of the 
bunches of grapes. The vines are tied up to the 
| posts with tarred strings, which should be re- 
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newed every spring. As to the varieties, he con- 
sidered the Concord best, all in all, ever grown. 
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blackberries, raspberries and strawberries he has 


| been trying all his life to kill them on his farm. 


The Ives are a week or two earlier, and you will | 


be apt to find some of them on the vines after 
the Concord are gone. The Isabella, Catawba, 
and Clinton are late. 
tart. 
the vines should be Concord, a few Ives for early 
and a few Catawbas for late, with a few lonas 
and a Diana or two. The Delaware isa slow 
grower and poor bearer, but a choice grape. 
little bone-dust should be put on every year, but 
no barn-yard manure should be used, as it has a 
tendency to make wood and not fruit. A good 
healthy vine can easily be converted into any 
kind of grape you desire by grafting, which is 
easily done, either in the full or spring,—the 
spring being the better time. 

Blackberries are too much trouble to cultivate, 
and spread too much He had planted the 
Thornless Black Cap, Philadelphia, and Carter's 
Raspberries. The latter is valueless, and the 
Thorniess is the best of all. Currants can be 
grown from cuttings, and need cultivation, but 
he had seen fine currants grown where they had 
not been cultivated. Raspberries and currants 
should both be planted on good ground and cul- 
tivated. Raspberries should not be trimmed 
much until the winter or spring. 

The Green Prolific was the only variety of 
Strawberry he could recommend. He had heen 
told that another variety must be planted with 
them to fertilize them, but Dr. Magraw had 
shown him some which bore luxuriantly with 
no other variety with them. 

Mr. Quinby said he had not been successful 
with the Thornless Black Cap, and had gone 
back to the old purple or English kind, which 
bears four times as many as any other. He 
covers his strawberries lightly with straw in the 
fall. In the spring the plants are uncovered and 
allowed to come up among the straw. He 
plants strawberries in July or August, and 
raspberries in the spring. If he wants new 
plants, he allows the ends of the plants to strike 
the ground and take root, but does not use the 
suckers, which will not bear well. 

Mr. Ball thought it would not do to disturb 
the roots of strawberries in the spring.— 
Mr. Quinby agreed with him, but said if they 
became very weedy the large weeds should be 
pulled out. A new bed, he said, should be set 
out every two years. If they are to be worked 
with a horse they should be planted three feet 
apart and the plants fifteen inches apart in the 
rows. They should be kept clean all the time 
until the 1st of October. 

Very few of the members had arfything to say 
on the subject,whereupon Mr.8. M. Lee remarked 
that he was extremely sorry tosee so little inter- 


The latter are a little | 
In planting for home use three-fourths of | 


A | 


Still, he encouraged the cultivation of all im- 
proved kinds of grapes, strawberries, &c. 

Mr. Thomas A. Hays digressed a little from 
the subject by asking the proper time to gather 
pumpkins. Mr. Moores said they should be pulled 
now and put under the corn shocks, where they 
will keep two months. They will not keep in a 
damp place. Mr. Quinby said he had known 
them to keep in New Jersey until the following 
May. A few heavy frosts will injure them. 
They should be kept in a room in the house, 
where they will not freeze. 

Mr. Thos. A. Hays said that in planting rasp- 


| berries he would select a variety that will stand 





| admire. 


He thought farmers neglected rais- 
ing fruit. They should have enough, at least, 
for home consumption. Itcostsnothing. They 
should also have good track patches and good 
gardens. 

Mr. Hays also asked if this is the proper time 
to pick apples. Mr. Archer said he had better 
luck keeping them by picking after frost. Mr. 
S. M. Lee said they should be picked whenever 
the stem separated easily from the twig. 

Mr. S. B. Silver said the members had all 
shown that they appreciate small fruits. Nature 
has provided a great many varieties, and the 
time devoted to their cultivation would pa 
double their cost. Raspberries and other small 
fruits should have separate beds to grow on. 
The raspberries had been imposed upon, by 
being planted against fences and in out-of-the- 
way places. 

Mr. B. Silver said that some years ago they 
had nice grapes, but they stopped pruning them 
and the grapes stopped too. 

Wn. F. Hays said he waged war on fox grapes, 
blackberries and raspberries, and would continue 
to do so until they were subdued. 
a 


On Grading Ground—VI. 


the winter. 





Many years ago, in taking a walk with the 
well-known Mr. William Chorlton over the 
beautiful grounds of the late J. C. Green, Esq., 
of Staten Island, N. Y., my friend dropped a 
hint that has proved more serviceable in practice 
than anything of the kind I ever gleaned from 
books, and that has saved much money to my 
employers in the formation and management of 
their garden walks. Mr. Green’s lawn was per- 
fect, and the walks, though differing somewhat 
from the customary models, were so faultless in 
their outline that one could only look on and 
I did not observe, until it was pointed 
out to me, that the lawn on nearing the walks 
was made in places to rise gradually, almost 


| imperceptibly, to their edges, and that the walks 


est in raising small fruits by young men, who | 


drive around in buggies. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen mentioned having seen a 
variety of wild raspberries ripe in Ohio in 
October. 

Mr. Moores had never planted but one vine 
and put half a bushel of coarse bone near its 
roots. That was many years ago. It is still 


growing, has sent its branches to a distance of | 


50 yards and bears a grest many grapes. 


As for | 


were just sufficiently raised and rounded to 
throw the rain water on to the grass where it 
would do some service instead of letting it wash 
the walks as is usual; or of putting his employer 
to the worse than useless expense of brick 
gutters and underground pipes. 

To show the value of this simple hint let me 
give one illustration out of many that I can 
readily recall. On a place where I once worked 
it was customary for all hands to go after every 
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rain storm and cart back the gravel that was 
washed out of a rather steep walk. I proposed 
to cure it a la Chorlton, but the proprictor, a 
man of iron will, thought he would try it him- 
self. He laid his pipes, and the gravel being of 
a loose nature, filled them solid the first freshet. 
Many vain attempts were made to keep them 
clear, but the whole effort was a failure, and so 
it happened that a man of world-wide fame as 
an inventor was baffled by a simple garden 
walk. On the same place I afterwards made a 
much steeper walk with similar loose matvrials, 
and it stood many a rain storm, simply from 
being graded asa steep path ought to be, and 
after the plan mentioned above. The idea is 
just this: An up-hill walk should be so raised 
and rounded that the water will have a greater 
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they fill up all low places, and gather the sur- 
plus earth, if any, into high and narrow heaps 
to be either taken off the ground or scattered 
evenly over the whole surface. 

Few persons indeed go to all this trouble with 


| their grounds, but I know of no royal road to 


make as perfect work. Garden lines will sag. 


| Nothing sooner takes the conccit out of a man 


tendency to run towards the grass border than | 


down the path. When we have done that we 
have taken advantage of, all that grading can do 
for us. I grant that in extreme cases the walk 
would require to be raised so high as to become 
unsightly, but the only remedy for that would 
be to have an asphaltum or a grass walk. 

Our walks are ditches. We notch them out 
two or three inches below the natural level, 
inviting the flow of water from ail directions, 
and then set our wits to work to get rid of it.— 
The rain tiat falls on a properly-shaped walk, 


even when coated with poor material, will rarely | 


wash it. The damage is done by water from the 
adjoining ground. Where the surface is level or 
nearly so, the usual form of garden walk is pro- 
per enough, but I venture to say that in other 
cases such form is very objectionable in a common 
sense view, whatever the authorities may say in 
regard to it. 

The proper way to make a garden walk is, 
according to the American Agriculturist, to dig 
out two feet of earth, and fill in with stones to six 
inches of top, and finish first with coarse and 
then fine gravei on the surface. Water and roll 
thoroughly. These are excellent directions 
where the land is a miry clay, and the walks are 
to be used all the year round; but where one 
walk is made in that way, fifty walks, and good 
ones 400, are made by simply shaping the ground 
properly and coating it with good gravel. 

I will conclude with a few directions as to how 
to prepure an even surface, such as a croquet 
ground or a level lawn. Premising that the 
ground is free from great inequalities, I would 
top-dress with several inches of short manure, 
plow, harrow and roll the ground. 
grading stakes along one side of the platas near 
the general jevel of the surface as possible, and 
zo along sighting from stake to stake as before 
described,—a laborer meanwhile evening the 
ground behind, for a spade’s breadth at least, 
according as you direct him. Next run a simi- 
lar line on the opposite side of the plat as near 
as may be parallel to the first, and in the same 
plane. Between these two main lines run a 
number of cross lines, not more than two or 
three yards apart. Great pains should be taken 
to make these guide lines as perfect as possible. 
It may even be advisable to run several lines 
betwixt and parallel to the main lines. When 


this is completed, all inequalities are thrown 
into relief; the workmen can make no mistakes ; 


Set up the | 


who prides himself on a good “eye” than to ask 
him if a certain piece of ground is even or not, 
and then apply the instruments. 

Proceed to rake the ground evenly. Find out 
how much lawn grass is generally sown to the 
acre, and take my advice and sow just double 
the quantity. Sow half in one direction and 
half at right angles to it. Rake the surface at 
least twice, and in different directions. Roll 
heavily. JoHn Watson. 





On Seeding an Orchard. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

To seed or not tu seed, that is the question so 
long mooted and answered affirmatively by some 
and negatively by others: ¢. é., whether it is best 
to seed the orchard. 

Mr. William Saunders, in a paper recent] 
read before the Potomac Fruit-Growers, oy | 
think, solved the question; and as it is so plain! 
and handsomely done, I am sure that your mace 
ers will thank me for copying his remarks, 
which, though treating of one kind of fruit, is 
equally true of all orchards. He says: “As to 
the treatment of apple orchards, we know that 
when they are established on light gravelly or 
sandy soils they require periodical applications 
of manure, that the ground should also be kept 
loose by shallow plowing, and afterwards to be 
surface-stirred with the harrow or cultivator,— 
all of which is requisite to maintain a proper 
degree of fertility. We have learned that to 
sow grass on the surface of the orchard planted 
in such soils is simply the first step towards the 
destruction of the trees so far as regards their 
fruit-bearing capacities. Of course we are now 
considering ordinary condition and manage- 
ment; for it is quite practical, merely considering 
it as a question of possibility, to so enrich the 
surface of ev: n the lightest of soils as to obviate 
necessity of further surface-culture. 

On the other hand we may imagine the case 
of an orcharc placed in a condition of things 
very much the reverse of the one we have con- 
sidered. In this the soil is a strong rich loam, 
perhaps with a preponderance of clay in its 
composition, and that the trees are growing vig- 
orously, and fer some years have been making a 


' great quantity of wood and but very little fruit. 


_ 


When a case of this kind occurs we know 
that in order to produce fruitfulness we must, 
by some means, weaken the growth, and the 
most available means is to cover the orchards 
with grass; this will have a tendency to check 
the growth of the shoots, and, as a consequence, 
favor the production of fruit. 

This is in accordance with the general law, 
“that whatever tends to weaken a plant favors 
the production of flowers and fruit, and what- 
ever tends to the luxuriant growth of leaves and 
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~~ is unfavorable to the production of 
Tuit. 

Therefore it is that the question as to whether 
orchards should be kept in grass or cultivated 
like a corn-field cannot be answered with regard 
to orchards in general; but when the question 
is applied to any particular orchard it admits of 
a definite answer, the condition of the trees (and 
soil) indicating what the answer will be. 

Mr. Saunders speaks “by the book,” for he 
has a pear orchard on his farm, a few miles out 
of the city, which his foreman seeded down 
without his knowledge, and which Mr. S. saw at 
a distance was damaging his trees. 


I —_ be allowed a suggestion or two: if the 
orchard be in grass, mow the grass and let it 


remain on the ground. 








A heavy dressing of | 


manure spread on the grass every two or three | 
| regularly attended as its presiding officer for the 


years will keep the ground in good tilth. 
G. F. NEEDHAM. 
Washington, D. C., Nov , 1879. 
aes 5 cabbaaeae 


Fruit Culture. 

At a late meeting of the Potomac Fruit- 
Growers’ Association, William Saunders read an 
interesting paper—substantially as follows—on 
Fruit Culture: 


Grapes.—About grapes, we know | : : , . 
en. Seay ae ow that one of | establishment; “how it has risen from the small 


the greatest obstacles to complete success in 
their culture, is the deterioration and destruc- 
tion of their foliage from mildew. We know 
that by protecting the vines with board or glass 
coverings, so as to prevent radiation of heat 
from their leaves, no dew will be formed on 
them, rains will be averted, a healthy foliage 
will be maintained, and consequently good crops 
will be produced. 

There are some varieties of grapes, such as 
the Concord, Ives, Perkins, etc., that do well in 
any climate, provided that it is warm enough 
for the growth of the plant. None of these can 
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to check wood-growth and favor the production 
of fruit. Hence the various conditions of man- 
agement of orchards. G. F. NEEDHAM. 
Washington, D. C., Nov., 1879. 
aie ‘ = 
Col. Wilder’s Address—American 
Pomological Society. 








We have received from Col. MARSHALL P. 
WILpER, President of the American Pomologi- 


| cal Society, a copy of the annual address for- 
| warded by him to the 17th biennual session, held 


September 17-19, 1879, at Rochester, N. Y.— 
Col. Wilder, in consequence of an accident 
which lately befell him, was unable to be present 
at the meeting of the society, which he had 


31 years of its existence, save two. The president 


| regrets his absence the more at this session, as it 


be placed on the list of our best native grapes, | 


although they are the best we can secure outside 
of good grape climates. 

A good grape climate is where we can grow 
to perfection such kinds as the Iona, Walter, 
Eumelan, etc.—those of similar excellence. The 
distinguishing feature of a good grape climate 
is that of the entire absence of mildew on the 
foliage of the vine, and there are many points in 


the Northern and Western States where these 
| 


conditions exist, so far as refers to good table 
grapes. 

Apples.—Apple orchards on light gravelly or 
sandy soils require a periodical application of 
manure. The ground also should be kept loose 
by shallow plowing or use of the cultivator, to 
maintain a proper degree of fertility. To sow 
grass-seed on such kind of soils is simply to 
destroy the trees, as far as their fruit-bearing 
capacities. 

On the other hand, if the soil is a strong clay 
loam, and the trees are growing vigurously, and 
for some years have been making a great quan- 
tity of wood and but little fruit, the most avail- 
able means to procure fruit will be to cover the 
ground with grass, which will have a tendency 


was his intention, if he had been permitted to 
be with them, to have extended to the society 
an invitation to hold its next session in the city 
of Boston, when he intended to Jay down the 
high honors which it had conferred on him. 
Col. Wilder gives a graphic view of the rapid 
progress which the society has made since its 


beginning of a few States until its jurisdiction 
embraces a catalogue of fifty States, Districts 
and Territories, with lists of fruits adapted to 
each,—how its list of members has increased 
from few a dozens to many hundreds of practical 
and scientific cultivators, and numerous sister 
associations have spread over our fair land, from 
the British Provinces to the Gulf of Mexico, all 
working together in harmony with each other 
to aid us in our great work of planting through- 
out our vast domain, gardens, orchards and vine- 
yards of the best fruits known.” 

He points to the astonishing increase in fruit 
culture since the origin of the society, and 
alludes to the comparatively small value of the 
fruit crop of that day, not considered as worthy 
of a place in our national statistics, whilst now 
rivalling in value some of the most important 


| crops of oir country. The lessons of experience 


which have been acquired is commented on in 
the production of new and improved varieties 
from seed, either by cross-breeding or from the 
natural seed of the best-known kinds extant. 
Of the advantages of cross-fertilization or 
hybridization of plants, the Col. says: 


“What wonders have been achieved in the 
vegetable kingdom by these means in our own 
time! But still greater wonders are to be real- 
ized by this art as time advances, producing 
new and improved varieties of still greater 
excellence. Instances are so numerous of won- 
derful improvement by the application of this 
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art in the production of magnificent fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, as to need no reference 
in detail. I have so often, during the forty years 
of my own experience, alluded to the importance 
of this art as the true means of rapid progress, 
that [-refrain from extended remark and desire 
only to repeat again my former advice, to plant 
the most perfect and mature seed of our very best 


fruits, and as the means of more rapid proyress to 


cross-fertilize our finest fruits for still greater excel- 
lence. Thus I have discoursed to you for many 
years—thus I have promised to do while I live. 
This is our work, to direct and help nature on 
in the course of improvement.” 

He shows the amazing improvement by the 
application of this art in the Rose, Camellia, 
Dahlia, Azalea, and other plants in our 
own time,and adds: “Who that has seen the 
hybrid grapes of Ricketts, Rogers, Ellwanger & 
Barry, Moores, Campbell and other practitioners, 
can doubt the potent influence of the cross 
impregnation of plants ?” 

An important practical suggestion made by 
Col. Wilder we will here annex, as we would 
like to do the whole of this beautiful address ; 
it is upon the subject of “thinning and packing 
of fruit,” a matter of vast importance which the 
sellers thereof do not sufficiently consider. He 
Says: 

“The importance of properly thinning our 
fruit trees when bearing redundant crops is more 
and more apparent. To produce fruit that com- 
mands a good price in the market has become 
an absolute necessity. This is seen especially 
in that intended for exportation,—apples of good 
size, fair and properly packed, commanding in 
the English market fully double the price of 
those which had not received such care. Such 
also is the case in our own markets,—Baldwin 
apples of one grower bringing two to three 
dollars per barrel, while his neighbor's, which 
had received no such attention, brought but a 
dollar. To produce such fruit, trees must not 
only have good cultivation, but should be pro- 
perly thinned, excessive production being always 
at the expense of both quantity and quality. 
This lesson we learned long ago, and I have 
often endeavored to impress upon cultivators 
the importance of following it Therefore you 
will excuse me for calling your attention to it 
again. ; 

The export trade of our American products is 
constantly increasing, und among them the 
fruits of our country, especially apples, are 
always in regular demand, and as new facilities 
are afforded for their shipment a constant trade 
will be ensured of great importance and perma- 
nency to our commerce. Nor is this demand 


likely to fall off. These facts should encourage 
our fruit-growers to devote more and more of 
their broad acres to the production of fruits to 
meet the constantly increasing foreign demand.” 

The Col. does not fail to give due credit to the 
scientific men who have rendered such essential 
service to the public, by their investigations as 
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to the insects and diseases injurious to vegeta- 


| tion; and on behalf of cultivators and the public 


tenders “thanks to Harris, Riley, Fetch, Glover, 
Le Baron, Thomas, Packard, and other entomo- 
logists, who have devoted their lives to the 
investigation of this subject.” In memoriam, he 
refers in appropriate terms to the death of sev- 
eral of the officers of the society, and alludes in 
the following eloquent manner to the loss which 
pomology and agriculture have sustained in the 
departure of an eminent Marylander, Col. 
Edward Wilkins, of Kent Co. He says: 
“Although it has not been our custom to refer 
to others than those who have held official rela- 
tions with us, I think it proper also to notice the 


' death of Col. Edward Wilkins, of Chestertown, 


Maryland, who died December, 1878. From 
Col. W., it will be remembered, the society 
received especial courtesies at its session in 
Baltimore. At his invitation the society visited 
his extensive peach orchard, the dimensions of 
which would astonish the world. It was proba- 
bly the largest of which we have any record. 
He was much attached to fruit culture, and did 
not confine himself to peaches alone. He was 
one of the fathers of the immense peach trade, 
and his orchards were wonderfully successful. 
He was one of the foremost horticulturists of 
Maryland, full of enthusiasm, and characterized 
by business-like methods in this and other walks 
of life. He was universally respected as a pro- 
gressive man.” 





American Pomological Society. 


The biennial meeting of this association was 
held at Rochester, September 17-19, and was 
considered equal in attendance and interest to 
any one that has it, the average 
number present at the different sessions being 
about 200, including members of the society and 
delegates from local associations in the different 
States, including Canada and Nova Scotia.— 
Much regret was felt that the esteemed president, 
Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, was not able to 
be present, owing to an accident which, with his 
advanced age, had disabled him from travelling. 
The meeting was called to order by Robert Man- 
ning, of Salem, who has been the acting secretary 
since the lamented death of Hon. W. C. Flagg, 
the former incumbent. Dr. J. A. Warder, Vice- 
President for Ohio, was called to the chair, and 
acknowledged the honor appropriately. The 
Mayor of Rochester welcomed the society with 
a handsome speech, to which the chairman made 
suitable response. A committee of five was 
appointed to award the Wilder medals on fruits 
exhibited. The display of fruits was very large 
and fine, embracing quite a number of promis- 
ing new varieties, especially of grapes. 

The address of the president, a more extended 
notice of which is given elsewhere, was read. 
Mr. Barry reported on a revision of the cata- 


logue—40 varieties of apples were reported to 


preceded 
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be added to the list, and 11 stricken out; 11 
varieties of pears, 20 of peaches, 9 of plums, 1 
cherry and 3 raspberries, were also added to the 
list. Thanks were tendered to Mr. Barry for 
his valuable services in the revision of the list. 

Mr. Bateham, of Ohio, said he had been giving 
attention to several new early peaches, produced 
in Northern Ohio, but owing to the dryness of 
the season, or some other peculiarity, it was 
found that a number of kinds which had hereto- 
fore been at least a week apart in time of ripen- 
ing, this season ripening nearly together, or 
within a day or two of each other. He received 
eight varieties of new early peaches from the 
Messrs. Engle of Marietta, Pa., embracing Down- 
ing, Wilder, Saunders, Musser, Cumberland and 
several others, with Amsden and Alexander, 
and it was found there also that the time of 
ripening of all was nearly the same, and in 
appearance they were more nearly alike than in 
former seasons. The earliest of the new varie- 
ties in Ohio was produced by T. Davidson, of 
Painesville, and named Number One. It ripened 
this year, like those in Pennsylvania, along with 
Alexander, and much like it in size, color and 
quality; but last year it was about ten days 
earlier. Another seedling of his county, called 
the Allen, was also believed to be earlier than 
Alexander, from observations of the past year, 
but ripened with it this season. He had re- 
ceived specimens of the Waterloo, a fine new 
early peach, from Ellwanger & Barry, of Ro- 
chester, very closely resembling Davidson’s 
Number One. He asked Mr. W. C. Barry to 
give further information respecting it, who said, 
from all that could be seen, it was the belief that 
it would prove some days earlier than Alexander 
and equal to it in size, color and quality. Gen- 
eral discussion on peaches followed. 

Mr. W. Saunders, of the public gardens at 
Washington, read a paper on grapes and their 
diseases. Mr. Meehan gave a talk on the sexes 
of flowers, &c. Mr. Bush, of Mo., read a paper 
on grape rot. Mr. Bateham also spoke of the 
loss the grape disease had caused in Ohia, and 
believed that no topic was likely to come before 
the society of more grave importance than 
this, especially to Western fruit-growers. 

There were on exhibition 859 plates of apples; 
517 plates of pears; 16 plates of peaches ; 409 
plates of grapes, and 37 plates of miscellaneous 
fruit—making in all a total of 1,838 plates. 


— >.< <- 


AT the Wray Park, England, sale of pure- 
bred Jerseys on Sept. 9, two five-year old cows 
brought respectively 44 and 40 guineas; two 
four years old brought 21 and 28 gs.; five three 
years old brought 35, 40, 37, 43 and 28 gs.; six 
two years old brought 36, 22, 27, 21, 35 and 15 
gs.,and ten yearlings brought 34, 20, 17, 23, 22, 
16, 16, 15, 66 and 12 gs. respectively. Two bulls 
brought 21 and 30 guineas. Twenty females 
averaged £29, 2s. 1d., and the bulls averaged 
£26, 15s. 6d. The range for females being from 
44 to 12 guineas. 
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Floriculture, &c.,—November, 1879. 





By W. D. BracKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Pleasure Grounds. 

After the first frost choose a dry day in which 
to take up from the ground roots of Tigridias, 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Tuberoses and Caladiums. 
Clean off all earth, and then lay these out in a 
dry airy situation that is partially shaded; after 
remaining in this situation for about one week 
or ten days, then store them away in boxes or 
shelves in a dry cellar or room where frosts 
will not reach. The Tigridias and Tuberose 
roots are the most liable to get injured by cold 
and damp. North of Virginia both Tritonia 
and Canna should be lifted now. The first will 
survive best by being planted close together in 
a cold frame; while the latter may, without 
much care, be wintered over under the stage of 
a temperate greenhouse; but in putting them 
away a little earth should be allowed to remain 
about the roots, and these placed close together. 

To protect herbaceous plants from being killed 
or drawn out of the ground by frosts, it is a 
good plan to sprinkle about an inch or more of 
oak leaves over them, and in order to keep the 
leaves from getting blown away a little fresh 
stable manure will answer the purpose admira- 
bly. 

It is a good plan, when the earth in the flower 
beds is of a stiff clayey nature, to what gardeners 
call “rough digging’—that is, to leave the spits 
just as they fall from the spade, without any 
pulverizing. This action makes the ground 
more easy to work in spring, and moreover, by 
being exposed to the frosts, a number of insect 
larve is killed; and in view of still further sav- 
ing of labor in spring, we would dig in a quan- 
tity of manure, thus giving it time to diffuse its 
Virtue through the mass of earth with which it 
can be incorporated by means of being well 


| forked up before planting. 





And just here we will endeavor to explain 
why so many failures take place among plants 
that have been bedded out in spring. The first 
and greatest error we would name is the lack of 
deep preparation of the soil in the beds; these 
should be trenched or turned over to the depth 
of at least two feet, and the bottom well drained 
to prevent stagnation of water. In beds so pre- 


| pared the rvots will strike deep, enabling the 


plants to withstand long droughts, and the 
drainage will in a great measure prevent the 
scalding or rotting of succulent kinds during 
wet weather or heavy thundergusts. The sec- 
ond mistake is to be found in neglecting to use 
the hoe «und rake so soon as the surface 
of the ground becomes baked or crusted 
over. And, further, that in order to secure a@ 
good effect at planting-time more plants are put 
down than is necessary or judicious to secure a 
good robust and healthy late summer and fall 
display. In such a case, should the ground be 
shallow and poor, the beds will begin to look 
shabby and mean before the month of August 
sets in. Foliage plants will not grow well nor 
effect a good purpose when planted under the 
shade or near large forest trees, as the tops will 
shed off the rains, and their roots will soon find 
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out and absorb all the nourishment in the soil 
intended for the flowers. 

All progress made last month in the planting 
of trees and shrubs should be continued to the 
end of the month, or as the ground is free from 
frosts and not overwet. Any tree or shrub 
planted in the ground when the earth is so wet 
that it will not break up into open particles 
when filled in among the roots will remain in a 
sickly condition for years afterwards. We have 
experimented in this department considerably, 
and have monuments to show to unbelievers of 
the difference at the end of two or more years 
of trees that were filled in about the roots with 
medium moist earth and then watered, in oppo- 
sition to others, where the earth in which they 
were planted was wet; and, as we said above, 
no tree should be planted in earth that will not, 
when thrown from the spade or shovel, break 
up into open particles. Another great evil 
which often attends planting is thrusting them 
too deep in the ground; this is often done to 
avoid the use of stakes to keep the tree steady 
until the roots have laid hold of the ground ; 
but this latter object can be effected by cross- 
bars made fast to strong stakes, which should 
all be underground when the earth is properly 
filled in. No tree should be planted deeper than 
it stood in the place from whence it was taken 
u 





We now offer a few words in the way of 
advice to such as are about to lay out and im- 
prove grounds of small extent surrounding 
suburban residences; that many glaring errors 
are committed by not having made before the 
improvements began a map of the whole pro- 
perty, having on its face a design showing the 
ground-work to be done, giving the width, 
direction and number of roads and walks; the 
kinds and number of trees required for shelter, 
shade and ornament, so that each may be placed 
in a position that when they develop themselves 
the desire of the proprietor may be realized or 
answer the purpose for which they were go 
placed ; and to this end it is very desirable that 
the forms and tints of color in the foliage 
should be studied. Bearing on this point we 
made a few remarks in last month’s number, to 
which we now refer our readers. 

Mistakes which we see often made in the 
carrying out of such improvements consist in 
having too many roads and walks, answering no 
other purpose than that of reflecting the sun’s 
rays back on the face of the passenger, as well 
as giving rise to very considerable expense in 
keeping them clean. The old and unsightly 
plan was having a circular grass plot in front of 
the house, round which a road passes from the 
front door to get back to the main entrance. 
Now it is easy to get rid of this obnoxious circle 
by passing round a group of trees planted off to 
one side of the house; and, as if to flank it, a 
corresponding group should be planted on the 
opposite side, in the midst of which a summer 
house or arbor cuuld conveniently be located ; 
and it is easy to perceive that these groups of 
trees will answer the purpose of showing off the 
house to advantage, as well as affording shelter 
from severe winds and a resting place for birds. 
With the exception of the road which crosses 
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in front of the dwelling, the lawn should be 
intact from that to the boundary, studded only 
here and there with solitary specimens of choice 
trees and beds of flowers, skirting the approach 
road; while the great variety of shade trees 
ought to be grouped along the boundaries, wind- 
ing among which a walk might be led. No 
tree should be planted nearer than forty feet of 
the dwelling—that is, if the health of the 
inmates is to be studied. A well-kept lawn 
which kisses the walls of the building all round 
will afford the greatest beauty and comfort and 
will set off the dwelling to advantage. 


Greenhouse. 


By the time this article reaches the public it is 
presumed that so-called greenhouse plants have 
all been placed under glass for the winter; and 
in order to keep them in good condition there 
are two or three things very important to be 
observed, and the first is not to give more water 
at the root than the plant can absorb, and when- 
ever you are in doubt on this point, then with- 
hold it until such time as you find the base 
becoming dry; then supply as much as will 
reach the bottom of the pot. Better that plants 
during the winter receive less than more tham 
they require. But there are exceptions to this 
tardy supply in the case of Calla Lilies, Eupa- 
toriums and Stevias; these, to flower freely, 
want a good supply of water. The first-named! 
may be’termed a regular marsh plant; and 
further, with regard to water, do not apply it 
overhead with the syringe except when the 
weather is clear and the temperature high, ob- 
serving to perform this in the early part of the 
day. 

Another item which demands the attention of 
the cultivator is, to admit fresh air during the 
forenoon on every occasion when the weather is 
mild, taking it off in the early part of the after- 
noon, so as to shut in some of the sun’s heat, 
which will tend to the saving of fuel; and stilk 
further to save this we start our fires early in 
the afternoon, so as to get the flues—or if it be 
hot water—well warmed up, to prevent the 
temperature from getting low, for it takes 
double the quantity of coal to expel the cold 
whefi once in than it does to keep it out. 


Many people kill red spider and the thrip b 
painting the flues or pipes with a wash of sul- 
phur and water. The only objection to this 
method is the bad smell emitted therefrom. We 
usually keep these pests in subjection by a 
seasonable application of pure water. 

It often happens that Camellias set more 
flower buds than the plant can unfold to perfec- 
tion. All but one or two buds on each shoot 
should now be removed by the finger and thumb. 

Cuttings of Verbenas should be put in during 
the early part of the month. Trim to one or 
two eyes, and long leaves ought to be shortened 
back ; they strike best in pure sand, the tempera- 
ture to be about 55°, and if properly attended to 
in watering they will make roots in about two 
weeks. Roses can be propagated in the same 


way by cuttings of the full growths from 1 to 2 
inches long, leaving only one bud at —_ The 
Tea, Bourbon and Bengal kinds will make r 
almost as freely as Geraniums.. 


oots 

















Salvias and Chrysanthemums will now require 
attention by giving them a good place, and to 
afford room for such the pots of Caladiums, 
Gesnerias, Gloxinias, Achimenes and the Lily 
tribe, whose leaves are decaying, should be 
placed away in a warm dry place, where they 
will receive little or no water. 

Such pots of Hyacinths and Tulips that have 
made good roots can be uncovered and brought 
into heat; but do not push them too fast at 
first, otherwise you will have flowers but no 
leaves until after the flowers are spent. 

W. D. B. 








The Maryland Horticultural Society's 
Exhibition for 1879. 





As noticed in our last edition, issued during 
the progress of the show, the annual exhibition 
of this year was the most attractive and com- 

lete if not the largest ever held by the society. 

he plants were never so interesting and hand- 
some or more effectively displayed, the collection 
of floral designs never more abundant or more 
beautiful, and whilst the tables did not bear the 


usual quantity of fruits, the quality was at - P F 
: j ; j | Plants, $5, James Pentland; single specimen 


least up to the average, whilst the vegetable 
department was better filled than at any pre- 
vious meeting. 

The limitation of our space compels us to 
forego any detailed enumeration of the various 
collections; and we can only note that in 
variety, extent and attractiveness, the collections 
of Messrs. Wm. H. Perot, R. W. L. Rasin, Sam’! 
M. Shoemaker and W. W. Spence, amongst the 
yrivate exhibitors, and A. Brackenridge, Jas. 

entland, Robt. J. Halliday, Alex. Scott and 
Chas. Hamilton, of the commercial establish- 
ments, were never equaled at any previous show 
of this society, and that it is doubtful whether 
any other city could much surpass their pro 
ducts in evidences of careful culture. 

The handsome collection of rare and stately 
plants at Patterson Park, Baltimore, was liber- 
ally drawn upon by its superintendent, Wm 
Fraser, to contribute to the adornment of the 
Armory, and Sam’) Feast & Sons had a large 
number of well-grown specimens in use for 
decorative purposes. The general effect of the 
display was extremely pleasing, but the arrange- 
ment of the exhibits permitted visitors to ex- 
amine in detail theinteresting plants. A special 
feature was the collections of Orchids or air 
plants, from the houses of Messrs. Shoemaker 
and Perot. Some of the blooms were very 
curious, and, by their resemblance to insects of 
exaggerated size and vivid color, attracted much 
notice. 

The fruits and vegetables, as a rule, were of 
good quality. The grapes grown under glass 
notably fine, especialiy those from W. T. Wal- 
ters, Esq.,—the size of the bunches and _ber- 
ries, their good color and bloom, reflecting credit 
on the skill of the gardener, Mr. Frazier, who 
grew them. 

Some of the ornamental designs in cut flowers 
were beautiful in conception and execution; 
the one to which the special prize of $25 was 
awarded John Cook, being a pedestal covered 
with Ivy leaves, and bearing an urn filled and 
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overflowing with flowers, the height of the 
whole being not less than five feet. 

The attendance on the show was quite as large 
as usual; and, so far as securing a large and 
effective display, the exhibition was one of the 
greatest successes the society has yet met. 

On the evening of Thursday, October 2d, the 
annual meeting was held, and the following gen- 
tlemen elected as an executive committee to 
manage the affairs of the society for the ensuing 
year: Wm. H. Perot, Wm. D. Brackenridge, 
R. W. L. Rasin, August Hoen, James Pentland, 
John E. Feast, Wm. B. Sands, W. W. Spence, 
S. M. Shoemaker, Robt. Garrett, Wm. Fraser, J. 
I. Cohen. 

The new board met immediately thereafter, 
and re-elected Wm. H. Perot, President, R. W. 
L. Rasin, Treasurer, and Wm. B. Sands, Corres- 
ponding and Recording Secretary. 





Premiums Awarded. 





Commercial List. 





SEcTION 1.—PLANTS. 
Best collection of 12 Stove or Greenhouse 


plant, not variegated, certificate of merit, James 
Pentland: best 12 Variegated Foliage Plants, $5, 
R. J. Halliday; 2d best do., $3, James Pent- 
land; best single do., certifi., R. J. Halliday; 2 

best do., $2, James Pentland; best 6 Caladiums, 
$2, R. J. Halliday; 2d best do., $1, Alex. Scott; 
best 6 Draccenas, $3, James Pentland; 2d best 
do., $2, R. J. Halliday ; best 6 Palms, $4, R. J. 
Halliday ; 2d best do., $2, A. Brackenridge ;. 
best 12 Ferns, $4, J. Pentland ; 2d best do., $2, 
R. J. Halliday ; best 4 Tree Ferns, $9, A. Brack- 
enridge ; best single specimen Tree Fern, certi- 
ficate, A. Brackenridge: best 12 Selaginellas and 
Lycopods, $3, A. Brackenridge ; 2d best do., $2,. 
R. J. Halliday; best 6 Coleus, $2, Chas. Hamil- 
ton; 2d best do. $1, J. Pentland; best 6. 
Agaves, $2, J. Pentland; 2d best do., $1, A. 
Brackenridge ; best 6 Crotons, $5, J. Pentland ; 
2d best do., $3, R. J. Halliday; best Ixora, $2, 
R. J. Halliday ; best 6 Marantas, $3, J. Pentland ; 
2d best do., A. Brackenridge ; best 6 Begonias, 

2, Alex. Scott; best 12 Succulents, $2, A. 
Brackenridge ; best new plant, not before exhi- 
bited, $8, A. Brackenridge, for Glichema rupest- 
ris; best 6 Zonal Geraniums, $2, J. Pentland ; 
2d best do., $1, A. Scott; best 6 double Gerani- 
ums, $2, J. Pentland ; 2d best do., $1, A. Scott; 
best 12 Asters, $2, A. Hoen; best collection 
Hardy Evergreens, $5, Wm. D. Brackenridge ; 
best pair Hanging Baskets, $2, R. J. Halliday ; 2d 
best do., $1, A Scott; best and most economical 
design for a window box or garden, $3, R. J. 
Halliday. 

Special—_ To W. W. Spence for Crotons, $3; 
to S. M. Shoemaker, certificate of merit, for 
Orchids of great rarity. 

Section 2.—CuT FLOWERS. 

Best display of cut Roses, $5, 8. Feast & 
Sons; best 12 named varieties of Roses, $3, 
John Cook; best 12 named varieties Dablias, $3, 
best 12 varieties Pompone Dahlias, $3, best dis- 
play of Dahlias, $3, best collection Verbenas, 
$2, A. Brackenridge; best 12 spikes Tuberoses, 
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$2, J. Pentland; best 12 varieties Gladioluses, 
$3, Wm. T. Walters, (W. Frazier, gardener ;) 
best display of Gladioluses, $3, best display of 
Asters, $2, S. Feast & Sons; best 12 species 
Herbaceous Plants, $2, A. Brackenridge. 
SECTION 3.—FLORAL DEsIGNs. 

Best Table Design, $5, R. J. Halliday; 2d best 
do., $3, G. Burger; best basket of Flowers, $3, 
R. J. Halliday; best pair Hand Bouquets, $3, 
Miss Clara J. Hamilton; 2d best do., $2, A. 
Scott; best Table Bouquet, $3, Miss Clara J. 
Hamilton; best Bridal Bouquet, Wreath and 
Corsage Bouquet, certificate, 5. Feast & Sons; 
best Funeral Design, $3, R. J. Halliday; best 
Bouquet Native Grasses, $2, A. Brackenridge ; 
best continuous display of Cut Flowers and 
Designs during exhibition, $20, R. J. Halliday ; 
2d best do., $10, 8S. Feast & Sons. 

Spectal.—For best Floral Design not limited 
as to size and conditions, nor in conflict with 
entries in general list, $25, John Cook. 

Class 2.—Amateurs who keep Professional 
Gardeners. 
SECTION 1.—PLANTs. 

Best collection of 12 Stove or Greenhouse 
Plants, $5, Saml. M. Shoemaker; 2d best do., 
$3, W. W. Spence; best single Specimen Plant 
not variegated, certificate of merit, S. M. Shoe- 
maker and W. W. Spence, (equal ;) 2d best do, 
$2, R. W. L. Rasin; best 12 Variegated Foliage 
Plants, $5, S. M. Shoemaker; 2d best do., $3, 
Wm. H. Perot; best single Specimen Variegated 
Foliage Plant, certificate, Wm. H. Perot; 2d 
best do., $2, W. W. Spence; best 6 Caladiums, 

2, W. W. Spence; 2d best do, $1, W. H. 
Perot; best 6 Draccenas, $2, R. WL. Rasin; 
2d best do., $2, W. W. Spence; best 6 Palms, 
$4, W. H. Perot; 2d best do., $2. W. W. Spence ; 
best 12 Ferns, $4, S. M. Shoemaker; 2d_ best 


do., $2, R. W. L. Rasin; best Tree Fern, certi- | 


ficate, W. H. Perot; best 12 Sclaginellas, $3, W. 
W. Spence; best 6 Coleus, $2, W. H. Perot; 
2d best do., $1, R. W.L. Rasin; best 6 Agaves, 
2, R. W. L. Rasin; best 6 Crotons, $5, R. W. 
L. Rasin; 2d best do., $3, S. M. Shoemaker; 
best single Croton, certificate, R. W. L. Rasin, 
for Weismani ; best 6 Marantas, $3, 8. M. Shoe- 
maker; 2d best do., $2, W. W. Spence ; best 
single specimen Maranta, certificate, 8. M. Shoe- 
maker; best 6 Begonias, $2, W. W. Spence; 
best new plant, not before exhibited, $3, 8S. M. 
Shoemaker, for Latania glaucophyllum ; best 
collection Orchids, not less than 6 plants, in 
bloom, $3, Wm. H. Perot; 
Vase, $3, W. W. Spence; best Wardian Case, 


special certificate of merit, 8. M. Shoemaker; | 


best pair Hanging Baskets, $2, 8. M. Shoemaker. 
SECTION 2.—CuT FLOWERs. 

Best 12 varieties Dahlias, $38, A. Hoen; 2d 
best do., $2, W. H. Perot; 3d best do., $1, Wm. 
Fraser ; best display of Dahlias, certificate, and 
best display of Asters, $2, A. Hoen. 
Premiums for Encouragement of Ama- 

teur and Window Gardenering. 

Best 6 Specimen Plants, $3, C. H. Pepur; best 
3 Coleus, $2, Master R. J. Halliday; best 3 Cala- 
diums, $2, Master R, J. Halliday ; 2d best do., 
$1, C. H. Pepar; best Window Box, with 
plants, $3, Geo. Carr; 2d best do., $2, J. L 


best Ornamental | 
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' Cohen; honorable mention for Window Boxes 


to Miss Mary B. Wilson aud W. H. Wehrhane; 

best Rustic Stand, $3, Miss Mary B. Wilson; 

Table Design, $2, Miss L. Martin, Ellico:t City. 
Fruits. 

Best 6 varieties Exotic Grapes, 2 bunches of 
each, $3, Wm. T. Walters, (Wm. Frazier, garden- 
er ;) 2d best do., 2, Mrs. C. J. Baker, (D. Thurley, 
gardener;) best 2 bunches Black Hamburg, not 
less than 2 ths. each, $2, best 2 bunches White 
Muscat, not less than 2 tbs. each, $2, and best 2 
bunches any other variety, $2, Wm. T. Walters; 
best single specimen bunch, not less than 3 fbs., 
any variety, $2, Wm. T. Walters; 2d best do., 
$1, Mrs. Chas. J. Baker; best collection Native 
Grapes, not less than 10 varieties, 2 bunches 
each, $5, John Cook; best collection of 6 varie- 
ties, $4, J. A. Hamilton; best 6 bunches of Con- 
cords, $2, J. A. Hamilton; 2d best do., $1, Dr. 
I. D. Thomson; best collection Pears, not less 
than 20 named varieties, $5, Wm. D. Bracken- 
ridge; vest collection Pears, not less than 12 
varieties, $3, Wm. T. Walters; best dish Fall 
Pears, $2, R.S. Emory, Kent county, Md.; 2 
best do., $1, Wm. D. Brackenridge; best dish 
Winter Pears, $2, W. D. Brackenridge ; 2d best 
do., $1, Dr. I. D. Thomson; best dish Figs, $1, 
Wm. Fowler; best 6 Cantaleups, $2, Geo. Bur- 
2d best do., $1, C. C. Carman. 

Vegetables. 

Best collection, $5, C. C. Carman, (75 varie- 
ties ;) 2d best do., $3, Geo. Burgess; best collec- 
tion Potatoes, $2, C. C. Carman: Snow Flakes 
of 8S. N. Hyde, Harford Co., highly commended ; 
best collection Tomatoes, not less than 6 kinds, 
$2, C.C. Carman ; 2d best do., $1, Geo. Burgess ; 
best 24 Tomatoes of any kind, $2, S. N. Hyde; 
2d best do., $1, J. Bolgiano & Son; best 12 
Beets, $1, best 12 Turnip Beets, $1, best 6 ee 
Cabbages, $1, best peck Borecole, $1, best 4 pec 
Okra, $1, best 4 Fenatine, $1, C. C. Carman ; 
best 12 Carrots, $1, best 6 Drumhead Cabbages, 


ess: 
£CSss ; 


| $1, best 3 Egg Plants, $1, best 6 Squash, $2, J. 


Bolgiano & Son; best 12 Parsnips, $1, best 12 
Turnips, $1, best 12 White Onions, $1, best 12 
Red Onions, $1, 2d best 12 ears Table Corn, $1, 
Geo. Burgess; best 12 Yellow Onions, $1, best 
6 stalks Celery, $1, 2d best 6 Squash, $1, C. Bob- 
lit; best 12 roots Salsify, $1, Hy. Stockbridge ; 
best 12 ears Table Corn, $2, 8. N. Hyde; best 
peck Lima Beans, in pod, $1, W. D. Bracken- 
ridge; best quart Lima Beans, (shelled,) $1, Mrs. 
H. Eichelberger; best Sweet Potatoes, W. D. 
Brackenridge. 


Vegetable Garden, 

Some fine vegetables were to be seen at the 
Maryland Horticultural Society’s show in Octo- 
ber; but as each succeeding display should, if 
possible, cast former ones in the shade, the fol- 
lowing suggestions of an outsider may not be 
out of place: Would it not be well to offer 
prizes, however small in amount, for every sea- 
sonable vegetable? Many kinds were on hand 
and others might have been produced for which 
no premium was offered. ould it not be well 
also to have second prizes for everything wanted 
on exhibition? The competition was close in 
some cases and all could not get the first prize. 
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The offer of prizes for the largest collection 
brought many things to the show that should 
have been left at home; besides the parties who 
took prizes for collections also took prizes for 
many of the articles comprised in their collec- 
tions, which may have been all right, but seems 
a little mixed. 

Early in the month beets and mangels should 
be lifted and stowed away and all vegetables 
that are not perfectly hardy by the 25th. The 
covering must be put on gradually as the cold 
increases. Part of the parsnip crop should be 
pitted and the remainder left where they grew 
until wantedin spring. I know of no one thing 
that should be more frequently discussed than 
the raising and preserving of celery. Our 
antiquated plan of raising it in beds is laborious 
and expensive and should be got rid of if it be 
possible to do so. But there are difficulties in 
preserving that raised in single rows, that have 
yet to be overcome, by reason of our variable 
winter climate. We must keep experimenting 
and reporting our progress until we succeed. 
From the middle to the end of the month is the 
time usually chosen to plant cauliflower and 
lettuce to head in frames. Those succeed best 
who make use of a little heating material to 
give the plantsa start. Cabbage plants that are 
being wintered in frames will need the protec- 
tion of sashes only on very severe nights, which 
we do not expect before Thanksgiving. If 
plantations of rhubarb or asparagus have to be 
made, the work should be done at once. In 
small gardens it is well worth while to manure 
heavily and trench for these crops. Enormous 
crops can be raised on a very small space. If 
there is a wet spot in the garden do not forget 
to drain it this fall. J. WATSON. 





> 


The Drought—Scenes at the North. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I find this part of the country very much 
affected by drought. The dust upon the high- 
ways nearly suffocates travelers, and it has so 
thickly settled upon the evergreen trees in the 
Village yards that they are dust color only. 
Pastures are entirely denuded of nourishment, 
not a vestige of green can be seen, and both 

astures and meadows look like grain stubbles. 
one springs have failed, and some of the wells 
Seneca Lake is lower than it has been for 30 
years. Farmers commenced feeding hay and 
corn fodder some weeks ago. The field pump- 
kin crop is good as regards numbers, but are 
somewhat smaller than usual. Some corn fields 
have so many in it seems as if one could really 
walk across the field and step on pumpkins 
only. The apple crop is only an average one 
for this locality, and the fruit is more faulty than 
usual, and there is already many complaints of 
apples rotting. It is quite a novel sight to see 
the loads of apples going to the cider mills, 
and also those barrelled for market, that daily 
pass through this village. Farmers get for 
choice grafted fruit $1.50 per barrel, and pack 
in new barrels for which they pay 30 cents 
each. This has become an extensive grape 
growing district, and both the east and west 
shores of the beautiful Seneca Lake is thickly 


| and then it looked whiter than the moon. 
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settled with well-kept vineyards. From here I 
made a brief visit to Northern Pennsylvania, 
(Tioga Co.,) and found the drought still more 
severe, but with less dust. In Willsboro, the 
county-seat, over two-thirds of the wells were 
dry, and also a majority of the streams—man 

of which had before never been known to fail. 
Here, instead of apples, I saw daily pass cord 
after cord of hemlock bark ou the way to the 
several tanneries in that village. The smoke 


‘from the numerous mountain fires was very 


dense some mornings, enveloping the sun like a 
thick fog until noon. In this place I visited the 
apiary of E. J. Brown, Esq., where I saw the 
latest modes of storing honey. Frames, with 
large combs of splendid white honey, were 
removed from the hives, literally covered with 
bees ; I listened to the explanations and viewed 
them—from a respectable distance. I saw some 
boxes of honey that were white as wool. From 
there I subsequently passed through Elmira, N. 
Y., and then at noon the smoke from the moun- 
tains between there and Williamsport, Pa., was 
so dense the sun could only be seen occasionally, 
Pass- 
ing eastward over the Erie railway I notice, 
what little that could be seen, that dry weather 
here has also stretched forth its withering hand. 
Chemung, Tioga and Broome counties, N. Y., 
have also suffered from this universal drought. 
But the further east I went the brighter appeared 
the vegetation, and in the eastern portion of 
Chenango county, Oxford and vicinity, the fields 
und pastures were green enough for the season 
of year. Chenango is a great butter county. I 
visited a neat, well-kept dairy, (50 cows,) where 
“gilt-edge” is made the year around. They had 
recently sold about two tons of butter in firkins 
at 25 cents per pound. The past summer butter 
sold there for 10 cents—the best at that. Near 
Binghampton, N. Y., I saw a large herd of 
Dutch belted cattle, which presented a grand 
appearance on account of their uniformity of 
markings. I find there is not that attention 
paid to securing choice stock for dairy purposes 
that there is in old Baltimore county; but we 
are beat “entirely” on barns. Yours, &c., 

Burdett, N. Y., October 16th, 1879. a. 

——. 


Work for the Month—November. 


oO. B. 


Shorter days admonish the farmer that work 
should be pressed now, that he may be prepared 
for winter’s cold and storms, and all steps practi- 
cable taken to forward the work of spring by 
accomplishing what may be profitably done now. 

The Corn Crop.—So long as it remains in 
the field is subject to many risks and dangers, 
and it ought to be made secure. Fodder, too, 
should be carefully put up. 

Root Crops.—These ought to be harvested 
before being injured by frost. Ruta-Bagas will 
stand out later without being harrowed than any 
other of these crops, excepting Parsnips, which 
in this country are seldom grown asa farm crop. 
Turnips, Mangels and Sugar Beets should be 
carefully handled in order to prevent bruising 
and consequent rotting. The most convenient 
way of keeping these roots is in rather narrow 
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trenches, covering them lightly at first with 
earth, and afterwards adding other coatings as 
the cold increases. In digging the trenches it is 
of importance to locate them where water will 
not lodge in them, and it is a good precaution to 
put in a bundle of straw occasionally to serve as 
a ventilator for the escape of moisture and the 
es always engendered. Some prefer the old- 
ashioned conical piles, but they are less con- 
venient than trenches. Potatoes ought to be 
dug only on a dry day, exposed as little as 
possible to lightand air afier digging, and stored 
away in a cool, dry cellar as soon as may be. 

Tobacco should nut be suffered to be exposed 
to winds and rains, and the houses opened only 
on good drying days. Care should be exercised 
not to strip too soon, but allow the leaf stems to 
get moderately day, when the sooner stripping 
is then done the better. A great deal depends 
upon neatness in assorting and tying, and no 
loss is made of time and labor spent in careful 
handling. 

Plowing.—Whether there be or not other 
advantages in winter plowing it certainly 
diminishes the pressure of work in early spring, 
and other benefits are not to be gainssid on stiff 
soils, the texture of which is improved by the 
alternations of freezing and thawing, and the'’r 
stock of plant food increased by the action of 
the weather. 

Manures and Composts.— On many 
farms, well situated for the purpose, a great 
accumulation may be made at no considerable 
expense of material suited to increase the 
manure pile. Refuse vegetable and animal 
matters, out of place elsewhere, will add to the 
bulk and value of the compost heap; and the 
spare time, if not the continued labor at this 
season of a hand and cart, may be advan- 
tageously occupied in getting such substances. 

Live Stock —The most of our suggestions 
in the live stock department of the Farmer for 


October would be more appropriate for Novem- 


ber, owing to the unusually warm weather we, | 


have had during the most of the past month 
The very uncommon temperature, and the un- 
precedented advance in the price of grain, have 
absorbed all attention of our farmers, so that in 
all probability our stock has received but little 
attention beyond their regular salting. As soon 
as the nights get cold we should put all kinds of 
stock in the stable for the night and feed a little 
zrain and some long feed. in the wheat-grow- 
ing sections, when there is a great abundance of 
straw, by the early tabling of the stock and 
free use of straw we can greatly increase our 
supply of manure, and it is always one of the 
most important products of the farm. 

Our fattening hogs should be in a forward 
state by this time, as they will make three 
pounds in less time than it will require after it 
gets cold to make two. Where practicable they 
will be found to do much better if kept in small 

ens, with a few in each. They will also do 
tter to have those of the same size and age in 
each apartment, thereby saving many a squeal 
or scratch for the small porker from the bite of 
its larger neighbor. It will be found of great 





advantage to the fattening hogs to feed some 
coarse-ground corn meal between each of their 
regular feeds; it should be fed either dry or 
slightly wet and put in a clean trough. The 
|constant feeding of corn alone will cause the 
teeth to become sore, and thus reduce the 
jamount of corn they will eat with a relish. 
| Remember all the time the more they eat the 
| better it is for the owner. The great advance 
in the price of grain and most of the staple pro- 
ducts of the United States will sooner or later 
be felt in the hog product; in fact, it is already 
| shown, not so much in the advance on former 
prices as in the failure of the packers to be able 
to put prices down, as is their usual custom at 
,this season of the year. This state of affairs. 
‘should stimulate every raiser of hogs to get a 
better class of stock for the ensuing year. The 
price of thoroughbred hogs is now so low that 
it 1s within the reach of all to get at least & 
pure-blooded boar to grade up his stock with. 
The Berkshires, wherever they have been tried, 
have given great satisfaction. Owing to their 
black color they are mange proof. That alone is 
a great advantage where they have rough treat- 
ment, and if they have any reasonable care, will 
grow to be heavy hogs, and be fat all the time 
too. 

Those of our readers who are engaged in but- 
}ter-making no doubt feel much encouraged, as- 
| that article too has felt the effect of the general 
advance in prices. This should stimulate them 
|to take better care of their dairy stock at this 
season of the year wheu they are so apt to be 
neglected. Remember all the time tiat it is 
only generous feeding that can be made to pay 
| under low prices; also that it is only the amount 
| of nutriment furnished over the actual waste of 
|the system that can be made available for but- 
|ter. How can a cow make butter on short 
| frost-bit en grass alone, if it contains less nutri- 
| ment than her system alone requires to counter- 
}act the constant waste that is going on all the 
| time to support her life. 
| There is nothing on the farm that sooner feels 
neglect than the dairy cow. For the sake of 
| experiment, take two cows equally good ; stable 
}one at night and feed liberally in addition to 
what grass she can get at this season of the 
year. Allow the other the same grass, but no 
shelter or feed. How soon will the loss ia but- 
ter be apparent? and at the same time the 
neglected cow will grow thin and have a long 
| rough coat of hair to cover her bony frame. 


* 


Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 








As the season for planting new orchards and 
filling in where trees have died out in those 
already planted is now at hand, suggestions as 
to best varieties for the various uses for which 
the fruits are intended will perhaps prove of 
service to many of our readers. We, however,, 
do not attempt this without a knowledge of the 
fact that there is great variation in many kinds, 
mainly due to climate, soil, situation, &c.: hence 
we say, if we were planting an apple orchard of 
160 trees, in latitude south of Baltimore. includ- 
ing with our own State, Virginia and North 














Carolina, our selections would be about as fol- 
lows: 





5 Fourth of July.) $ 5 Ree mee ) S 
5 Tetofeky. |= en's Blush. \¢ 
5 Early Harvest. , = 5 pemgeetes. be 
5 Red Astrachan. = 5 Ewalt. ts 
5 Early Ripe. x 5 Bachelor. 
& Summer Queen. = r= 
30 
10 Limbertwig. ) . 4 Herne’s Crab for cider. 
10 Nickajack. | = 1 other good crab for 
10 Winerap. es preserves, either Gold- 
5 ager erg t ep or Montrea! Beauty. 
5 Kawle's Janet. (| & 
5 Cullasago. } q 
45 





100 apple trees will, of course, if proper atten- 
tion is given, produce much more fruit than a 
family can consume, and for that reason we have 
#0 many quite early varieties, as they are remu- 
nerative when put in market. 

Our selection for 100 pear trees (standard) for 
the latitude as above specified would be: 


100 trees dwarf would be 
| Duchesse D' Angouleme. 


| 


100 peach trees: 10 Amsden or Alexander, 10 
Flate’s St. John, 10 Troth’s Early, 10 Mountain 
Rose, 10 Mary’s Choice, 10 Old Mixon free, 10 
Cranford’s Late, 10 Beer’s Smock, 10 Heath 
Cling, 10 Bilysu’s Oct. or Comet. 

If planting for market in larger quantities, our 
selection would be different. 

Our selection of five varieties of Cherries for 
family use would be: Gov. Wood, Early Rich- 
mond or May Duke, Graffion, Downer’s Late 
Red, Black Tartarian. 

For Plums we would not undertake the 
trouble of battling with the curculio for the 
difference in quality between Chickasaw and 
“high-grade” Gages: hence Wildgoose would be 
our first choice, next Moseman, and then per- 
haps a tree or two of Shropshire Damson for 
spicing, though the Moseman is equally as good 
for this purpose, is an enormous bearer, and 
not subject to black knot or injured by curculio. 

Grapes, 12 vines, as follows: 4 Concord, 2 
Ives, 2 Martha, 2 Goethe, 2 Salem. 

Gooseberries: Houghton and Downing. 

Currants: Red Dutch and White Grape. 

Blackberries: Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny. 

Strawberries: Capt. Jack, Kentucky, and, 


10 Beurre Giffard. } 
10 Orband’s summer. 
10 [eer Favorite. 
25 Barti tt. 

10 sickel. 

10 Seldon. 
10 Lawrence. 
10 Beurre D’ Anjou. 

5 Vicar. 





cession as named. 


Ripening in euc- 








where the soil is stiff and rich, add Triumph 
de Gand. 

We believe where any one is planting mainly 
for family use the above selections will be found 


to meet his wants. If it is not desirable to 
plant so large a number of trees, the number of 
each kind can be proportionately lessened, or 
some varieties may be excluded from the list as 
may best suit individual desires and circum- 
stances. 

We need not here give directions for planting, 
as every reader of the American Farmer knows 
that it is important that proper pains be given 
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to this operation—that roots must not be bent 
and twisted to suit the hole, but that the hole 
must be prepared to suit the roots; that the 
tree should be set a couple of inches deeper than 
it stood in the nursery before digging; that the 
soil should be filled in carefully among the roots 
and packed firmly ; and that a shovelful of fine, 
well-rotted manure or compost spread evenly 
over the roots, after they have been covered a 
couple of inches deep with soil, will be a great 
help in getting a good growth the first year. 
Yes, we believe all, or nearly all at least, of our 
readers know how to plant trees, and close our 
remarks with the advice to purchase good trees 
from reliable nurserymen,—saving for yourself, 
by ordering directly from the nursery, the pro- 
fits of the vily-tongued peddler. 


a 


The Grange and the Times. 








In all well-regulated countries certain enter- 
prises or pursuits are fundamental, and among 
these we may safely lay it down as an axiom that 
one always rises paramount. In some of the 
older countries, where the landed domain is cir- 
cumscribed, the arts, manufactures or commerce 
may predominate; but in this broad Jand of 
ours, by common consent, agriculture is the 
predominating, the underlying interest. Now, 
it is a fact which needs no demonstration that 
men attach importance to the interest which 
contributes most to their revenues and their home 
comforts, and this principle not only applies to 
individuals, but to communities, and should 
apply to governments and nations as well. If 
overlooked or abused in one case, danger, loss, 
stagnation, is inevitable; if so in one case, why 
not in the other? 

Planting ourselves upon this immutable prin- 
ciple, let us enquire if the farming interest of 
America has been properly fostered. The opin- 
ion has prevailed for ages in this country that if 
a man had skill enough to dig and reap, he was 
fitted for a farmer. But this theory has exploded ; 
as a fact, it always was false. The old system of 
mechanism cannot vie with the machinery of 
the present age; the old system of transportation 
will not answer for cod y's travel and trans- 
mission of commodities. The merchant of to- 
day cannot run his business as was done filty 
years ago. The medical faculty from necessity 
has had to change from the practice of the 
fathers. While this evolution has been going 
on, the representatives of those interests have 
kept abreast with the times. It would hardly 
be fair to say it to their discredit, but they have 
also made legislation bend to the furtherance of 
their purposes, and in doing this they have forti- 
fied themselves behind the law in the exaction 
of enormous profits, accumulating naturally large 
capital,—thus enabling them to adapt a system 
which has held out enchantments to many of 
our best young men, whose efforts have proved as 
fruitless as chasing the shadows of the rain- 
bow. Demoralization of labor has followed, 
and the isms of the day are a consequence. 

The question arises who is most to blame for 
this condition of things, while the ae 
is whispering peace in the ear, with his han 
in the pocket feeling for the last dollar and 
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guiding his hand to the paper which takes the 
last acre? I answer, blushing for shame, yet 
with feelings burning with indignation, the 
farmer. Startling thought! a people possessing 
the brain power if developed not surpassed by 
any other class, a people representing one-half 
of America’s population, a people who once 
furnished the balance-wheel in the councils of 
the nation, reduced to varsalage but little above 
serfdom. 

Politicians know our weaknesses better than 
we know them; manufacturers laugh at our 
inertness; corporations built up in part by the 
aid of political farmers defy us; middlemen 
proclaim themselves a necessity—because, as 
they allege, of the incompetence of farmers to 
manage their own interests. 


And all this boasted superiority of mind, of | 


business qualification, of wealth, of position, is 
but the outgrowth of the powers our fathers 
possessed, but which has been yielded little by 
little to those who designedly played for it, and 
who have grown up into monopolies by escaping 
taxation. In many cases, encamped in their 
Gibraltars, they have thrown the burden of 
government on the producers-the people already 
downtrodden by oppression in many sections of 
the land. I appeal not to bigotry, but to the 
sober thought of a people capable of dispassion- 
ute thinking if the picture is overdrawn. On 
every hand we have met with the cry of hard 
times; people have been waiting, hoping, ex- 

ecting a solution, but professing to find none. 

have sometimes asked myself the question : can 
Americans, boasting as they have a right to do 


of their intelligence, be sincere in this matter ? | 
If a mother lack nourishment, do we wonder at | 


a dwarfed child? If the fountain is tampered 
with, do we wonder at bitter waters? If we 
fail to protect our fields, is it a wonder if our 
crops are depleted? If we fail to sow, is ita 
wonder if we reap not? If we fail to protect 


the source of our incomes, is it to be wondered | 


at if we come to want? We do not wonder at 
such things, yet when a parallel case is before 
us in the neglected interests of agriculture we 
fail to comprehend the death-wound to a nation’s 
prosperity. Our grievances have become oner- 
ous. We have appealed in ditferent forms for 
relief in the councils of the nation, to State 
councils, but only to meet with the taunt that 
we knew not what we asked for. 

Thousands, millions, not for defence but for 
political considerations ; but not a dollar even in 
the shape of a loan for the protection of agricul- 
ture. Many farmers objected to the matter thus 
incidentally referred to, but on the part of some 
of those who are reaping the rewards of our 
folly. The warp is being prepared to weave the 
net, which, by one draught, is to place this ques- 
tion hopelessly beyond the reach of this genera- 
tion; when too late we shall see the wisdom of 
the projectors of the scheme; the folly and 
designs of its opponents; and we and ours, like 
the discomfited hero of a Waterloo, may weep 
our heart out ason some lone Helena of the sea. 

With such convictions, is it any wonder that 
farmers are seeking for something upon which 
to rest a hope in the interest of agriculture—a 


cause, though despised by some, of which I yet | 
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feel proud to be an advocate, because it is still 
honorable, because it carries the seal of ages and 
of the eternal goodness? Theories have failed ; 
speculation bas failed; prophesy on this subject 
has failed ; statesmanship, so called, has failed— 
and why? Because the diagnosis of the disease 
is not understood ; if understood, not acknow- 
ledged Until this great fact is reached, and we 
as a people apply the proper remedy to stay the 
canker that is esting out the heart-life of a 
nation’s hope, it will not, it cannot, in the nature 
of things, be better. 

Giangers, ridiculed though they be by some, 
with all the appliances they can bring to bear 
honestly are working at this mighty problem. 
It has been tried by farmers in other forms, but 
could not be gotten into organized shape. There 
was @ link wanting. What was that link? 
When the thought of woman was conceived by 
him who founded the Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, that link was applied and fit exactly 
and, with trumpet tongue, he heralded to the 
land, Hureka / 

Archimedes once said: “Give me the fulcrum 
and a piace on which to stand and I will raise 
the world.” Farmers’ clubs have been for an 
age plying the lever, but more weight was 
needed. We grangers think we have it in the 
presence of woman. H. O. D. 

————— 


Grange Fair. 


All Hallow’s Grange, No. 14, A. A. Co., Md., 
held its third annual agricultural exhibition at 
Davidsonville, October 11th. 

There was a splendid display of farm and gar- 
den products, flowers, &c.; also a fine collection 
of crocheting, hair work, knitting and other 
domestic manufactures showing the handiwork 
of the ladies. The live-stock department, 
though not full, presented a first-class appear- 
ance. The following is a list of awards: 

Cattle—Best grade Alderney bull, T. S. 
Beard ; best grade Alderney heifers, (twins,) 
Geo. Hodges. 

Swine.—Best Berkshire boar, J. 8S. Howard; 
best Berkshire sow, 2d best do, J. 8S. Howard ; 
best lot of pigs, Wm. Gray. 

Sheep.—Best Lincoln, 2d best do., T. 8S. Beard ; 
best Cotswold ram, J. 5. Howard; 2d best do., 
T. 8S. Beard. 

Horses.—Best pure-bred stallion, (John Hoop- 
er,) Henry Hodges; best 3-year old filly, B. FP 
Duvall. 

*oultry.— Best collection of fowls, (Plymouth 
Rocks,) Mrs. J. 8S. Howard; light Brahmas, 
Mrs. M. D. Iglehart; Partridge Cochins, Mrs. 
E. A. Ditty; Muscovy ducks, Mrs. Benj. Wat- 
kins. 

Farm and Garden Products, &c.—Best wheat, 
T. 8S. Beard; best field corn, A. B. Howard; 
best tobacco, Jas. S. Nicholson; 2d best, Beale 
Worthington; best oats, Wm. T. Lee; best 
pearl millet, E. A Ditty; 2d best do., Rev. Jas. 
Bonnar ; best Early Rose potatoes, A. B. How- 
ard; tomatoes, Master Harry Sellman; white 
turnips, ruta bagas, sugar beets, J. A. Iglehart ; 
apples and egg plants, Mrs. J. A. Iglehart; 
Lima beans and peppers, Jno. W. Williams; 
pears, Mrs. J. W. Woolin; cabbage, Dr. T. 











Welsh; pumpkins, carrots, mangel wurtzels and 
parsnips, T. 5. Iglehart; Peach Blow potatoes, 
Geo. Williams; California bean, Rev. Mr. Has- 
kell; butter, dried fruit, Mrs. Benj. Watkins; 
largest and best collection of flowers, Mrs. J. A. 


Iglehart; best ham, Mrs. J. A. Iglenart; Peerless | 


potatoes, sweet do., E. A. Ditty. 

Preserves, Pickles, &c.—Best preserves, Mrs. 
Armestead Owens; conserve fruits, Mrs. Dr. 
Welsh; orange and chocalate cake and canned 
fruits, Miss Maria Williams; domestic wines, 
Geo. and Iglehurt Williams; pickles, Mrs. J. W. 
Williams; catsup, Mrs. Absalom Anderson ; 
jelly cake, Miss Maria Mackall; jelly and brandy 

eaches, Mrs. T. S. Beard; rusks, Mrs. Jane 

avidson; biscuit, Miss C. H. Welsh; light 
bread, Mrs. E. A. Ditty. 

Crocheting, Knitting, &c—Crocheting, Mrs. 
Jas. Iglehart; knitting, Miss C. H. Welsh; 
canvass work, Miss T. 8S. Beard; hair work, 
fish scale and shell work, Miss Eliza Collinson ; 
quilts, Mrs. Donaldson Stewart; painting, Miss 
Sadie Stewart; carved work, John Talbott; 
hoes and chisels, Thos. Talbott. 

There were two beautiful plows on exhibi- 
tion: the Oliver Chilled, exhibited by T. S. 
Beard, and the Advance Chilled, by Benj. Wat- 
kins. The committee on farming implements 
declined making an award to plows until the 
proposed plowing match comes off. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

A. A. Co., Md., October 22, 1879. 
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The Harford Co. (Md.) Fair 


for 1879 was one of the most successful ever 
held there,—the weather having been fine, the 
exhibits good and the attendance large. The 
receipts aggregated nearly $5,000, being about 
$500 more than at any previous exhibition, and 
the number of visitors something like 35,000. 

The display of cattle was unusually large, 
there being some sixty head of Short-horns, in- 
cluding some fifteen head from Mr. Long, a 
breeder and trader from Kentucky, most of 
which were sold on the grounds. Jerseys were 
hardly so numerous as in previous age we 
think, but some of the animals were fine speci- 
mens of the race. In the other departments of 
live stock the show was good. The show of 
farm products was such as to do great credit to 
Harford, and a notably fine collection of apples 
showed skill and judgment in orchard culture 

The Ladies’ Department was, as usual, full to 
overflowing, and great interest was evinced by 
the fair sex in examining the work and product 
on display. 








Frederick Co. (Md.) Fair. 





As this year seems to have been a good one 
for county fairs, Frederick was especially fortu- 
nate. Thecollections of horses, cattle and other 
farm animals, of implements and machinery, 
farm products and home manufactures, were far 
above the average of the fine shows of that 
eminently progressive county. The attendance 
on one day was about 18,000 persons, and the 
total receipts from the fair amounted to nearly 
$10,000. 
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| THe Ceci, County Farmers’ Cuivus held a 
| fair on the farm of Mr. Adam R. Magraw, on 
| Oct. 16. Twelve or fifteen hundred people at- 
| tended, and the display of cattle, horses, fruits, 
| vegetables, grain, needlework, &c., was credita- 
ble. The Club is doing a good work in encour- 
| aging such exhibitions. 


Agricultural Implements at the Balti- 
more Co. Fair. 


By an oversight, the list of premiums awarded 
at this Fair was omitted from those published in 
our last; we give them now. A different system 
prevailed to that generally adopted, and instead 
of a long list of prizes offered for machines the 
working of which could not be tested, the 
awards were left entirely in the discretion of the 
judges, who were anthorized to notice and give 
such prizes as their judgment warranted, for 
machines which were effective or involved novel 
principles. The plan worked well. The imple- 
ment men made many sales during the fair to 
the large number of farmers in attendance. The 
following were the awards : 


To Griffith & Turner, for the largest and most 
varied collection of Farming and Garden Imple- 
ments, the Society’s Gold Medal. In the second 
do., the Society’s Silver Medal, to Thos. Norris 
& Son. 

To Joshua Thomas, for the most valuable col- 
lection of Farming Implements and Machinery, 
a Spectal Diploma. 

Special Premiums ($5 or the Society’s Diplo- 
ma) were given each of the following: 

C. Aultman & Co., for Monitor Steam Engine 
and Sweepstake Thresher and Cleaner, and for 
Buckeye Reaper and Self Binder. 

Slifer & Woodward, for New Mower. 

Thomas Norris & Son, for best Farm Wagon, 
and for Wood’s Mower. 

George Snyder, for Shucking Attachment to 
Straw Carrier. 

A. G. Mott, for Bell City Feed Cutter. 

R. Sinclair & Co., for Hay and Stalk Cutter 
for Horse Power. 

Griffith & Turner, for Hay Loader. 

A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa., for Thresher and 
Separator. 

E. Whitman, Sons & Co., for Montgomery 
Wheat Fan. 

A. & A. G. Alford, Agents for Remington 
Machine Co., for Ilion Horse Rake. 

Bickford & Huffman, (by H. P. Uuderhill, 
| Agent,) for Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drili, with 
| Seed and Fertilizer Attachment. 





SMALLER FARMS AND BETTER CULTIVATION. 
The subdivision of large farms into a smaller 
number of acres, adapted to the capital and 

| ability of each worker, is what is most needed 

| in the delightful climate of the South, and will 
help fill up its waste places. W. N. 

| Virginia. 
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The American Farmer for 1880. ~ 





The time has come when we make our annual 
appeal to our friends and readers, not only to 
renew promptly their own subscription, but to 
enlarge its circulation in their respective neigh- 
borhoods. The usefulness of a journal such as 
this cannot but be appreciated by intelligent 
and thinking farmers, and every locality where 
such literature penetrates is benefitted to many 
times the amount of its cost. Asa stimulator 
to thought, a record of the experiences of the 
best and most practical cultivators in the agri- 
cultural field, and a disseminator of what is new 
and trustworthy in experience and research, the 
value of atried and proved periodical like the 
Farmer, managed and devoted to no aims other 
than the benefit of agriculture and the im- 
provement and advancement of its followers 
cannot well be overestimated. On _ these 
grounds we submit that our subscribers owe 
it to us that their efforts should be put forth 
to enlarge its circle of usefulness, and that the 
circulation of the Farmer, now that an improved 
condition of things is coming to the farming 
class, shall by their efforts be more than doubled 
for the coming year. For the paper itself, we 
may promise for the year to come enlargement 
and improvement ; old and tried hands will con- 
tinue at the work, and new skill and experience 
will be added. Our terms for 1880 will be as fol- 
lows: 





Single subscription $1.50. 

To all new subscribers the Nos. for October, 
November and December will be sent free. 

Three subscriptions will be sent for $4.00, and 
to any person sending us five subscriptions and 
$5.00 we will send a copy one year free. 

For $15 we will send 20 copies one year; or 
if preferred, any person sending us clubs of over 
five names at $1.00 each may retain 10 per cent. 
of the amount. 





=> 


The Wheat Crop—Mr. Wight’s Expe- 
riences. 





Notwithstanding a prolonged drought during 
much of September and October, the wheat 
crop in this section, as a rule, looks well, though 
there are complaints more or less general of 
damage by the fly. Late seeding has been a 
necessity in many cases, resulting from the 
delays in putting the ground in order, but where 
the seed was gotten in early the plant looks well 
and shows vigor and good color. 

During a recent visit to Mr. John I. Wight, at 
his beautifully-situated and handsome place near 
Cockeysville, in Baltimore county, we were 
surprised to see the luxuriance of his growing 
crop, and upon inquiry we found that he prac- 
tices very early sowing,—his theory being that 
“the wheat crop is made in October.” The 


| . . 
strong growth of the wheat might have given 


grounds to fear over-luxuriance, but Mr. W. 
rather rejoiced than repined at that, and pointed 
to the corresponding production of roots, and 
to the fact that the tillering process was going 
rapidly on. A walk across the fields demon- 
strated that the fly was established, but the 
health and vigor uf the wheat was such that its 
owner expected it to outgrow any injury there- 
from. 

Mr. Wight, who in our last issue made a re- 
port of his crop of the past season which gave 
him over 45 bushels to the acre, kindly promises 
to supplement it in future numbers with some 
accounts of his experiments and successes in 
other fields. These cannot but be received by 
our readers with much pleasure and profit. Mr. 
W. is a gentleman who, after a long and success- 
ful experience in mercantile life, has turned his 
attention to agriculture, the pursuit of which he 
follows with a devotion as rare as is the skill 
which accompanies it. Versed in chemical 
science, he has diligently applied his knowledge 
to the solution of the problems which farming 
in this section suggests, and with encouraging 
results; his object being not simply to grow 
large crops, but rather to grow large and profita- 
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ble ones, a—his | experience teaching that ‘enly 
large ones are profitable. This gentleman is, in 
short, one of a class unfortunately too rare in 
our country—men who are farmers from love of 
agriculture, with the leisure and means, as well 
as the disposition and technical education, to 
examine the unsettled questions in farm prac- 
tice. His specialty has been artificial fertilizers, 
his experiments with which have brought him 
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ecoommmnli in me een: of the best mahes of 


preserving potatoes. Many interesting experi- 
ences were brought out, and the judgment of 


| the members may be epitomized in saying that 


into correspondence with such inquirers as | 


Stockbridge, Geessman and Nichols. We have 
memoranda of the results obtained by him in 
some of his trials; but having later obtained his 
promise to give them to our readers in more 
complete form, we do not make the expected 
use of them. 

Mr. Wight has not only brought his fine farm 
of some 400 acres in a few years Into a high 
state of cultivation after rescuing it from an 
exhausting experience of tenant farming, but he 
has decorated and improved it by extensive 
ornamental planting. Its tasteful and well- 
kept lawn contains some of the finest speci- 
mens of evergreen and deciduous trees to be 
found in the State, and additions of rare kinds 
are being seamsantitnind made. 

° 7 


The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 


Met October 25th, at the residence of Dickinson 
Gorsuch. After reading the proceedings of the 
club at the last meeting at the same place, the 
usual tour of inspection was made over the fields 
and through the farm buildings. Since 


after as thorough drying after digging as pos- 
sible, any method of keeping which preserved 
the tubers from the contact of air and light 
would be effective—many preferring the old- 
fashioned way of pitting—and the host of the 
day, who had but a small crop, determined to 
leave his where they were for convenience in 
handling, in barrels in his cellar. 

After supper, an event in which all present 


| joined as heartily as any part of the programme 


of the evening, the exercises were resumed by 
the reading, by Mr. John Crowther, of a portion 
of an article from the pen of Mr. Wm. Holman, 
of Virginia, published in the American Farmer, 


| urging the value and impressing upon farmers 


| the 
| manures. 
| suggestive 


necessity of the preservation of liquid 
From the text presented a lively and 
conversation ensued, the limits of 


| which gradually enlarged so as to comprise the 


general management of farm manures, and at 
the time we were compelled to leave the club 


| was still engaged in comparing views as to the 


most convenient, economical and _ profitable 
modes of preserving and applying them. A fact 
brought out deserves notice, that the experience 
of some of the members of this practical body 
effectually and continuously demonstrates the 


| value of the use of plaster to fix the escaping 


ammonia of manure heaps, notwithstanding the 
opposite view held by chemists. 


Winter Apples—An Masinaies. 








Messrs. Kditors American Farmer : 
Are the pomologists of our State agreed as to 


| the best varieties of winter apples for our tide- 


the | 


club met here Mr. Gorsuch has changed his | 


system of farming, and now are seen only a few 
of the many milk cows kept when milk was one 
of his leading products. Those which are still 
in the stalls, as well as the horse and mule teams, 
looked in the best condition, and were comforta- 
bly bedded up to their knees in straw. The 
capacious barn showed much room at command, 
and as usual everything was in neat order. 
Some fine Berkshire pigs and some fattening 
hogs elicited favorable criticism. The walk 
through the wheat fields demonstrated that the 


plant was generally in fine condition of growth | 





and health, although there were some cases | 
where the fly had begun its work. The clover | 
and grass fields—which had not been pastured— | 
showed a remarkable growth of aftermath, and | 


to some it seemed like waste of good material ; 
but the owner calculated on no inconsiderable 
advantage secured to the land by the shading 
and mulch which the untrodden crop afforded. 


Returning to the house, the entire half-hour 
allotted by the rules of the club to questions was 


| 


water soils? And which of ail is, perhaps, the 
most protitable-—productiveness and keeping 
qualities considered. I should be pleased if 


| some of your Southern subscribers would tell 


us something of the Shock/ey and Nickajack, now 
so earnestly commended by nurserymen. And 
what of the Nansemond Beauty? Do the States 
south of the Potomac raise enough winter apples 
for home consumption, or do they, like Mary- 

land. depend upon the north for a supply? I 
have planted specimen trees of several varieties 
on my farm, but they have not come into bear- 
ing; and would plant a large orchard this fall, 
and all of one kind, if I knew just which sort 
was the most profitable. The Ben Davis is the 
most vigorous grower of all I have yet planted. 

Anne Arundel Co., October 18th, 1879. G. 


| We have no doubt our friend, Mr. Jno. W. 
Kerr, can answer these questions, as he makes in 
his nursery a speciality of this class of trees.— 
ids. A. F.} 


The Danville Post has taken some pains to 
make inquiries as to the extent of damage to the 
tobacco crop by the frosts of last month, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that it “was much 
more disastrous that at first supposed. From 
various localities we have reports of whole fields 
being wholly destroyed, and many instances are 
told us of partial damage.” 
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~ Ba'timore Markets—November 1. 


Breadstuffs.—Flour—A decidedly firm market; 
prices oo pA up all around. We quote: Howard 





Ddtreet Su 25; do. do. Extra e es do. 
do. Family $6 sina 25; Western Hy ; do. 
extra $5. Family $6. ty orcs 
Super $4.75, rn oy do. Extra do. de. Rio 
brands Extra $7 50: Sp pies Wheat ily eset 
Minnesota patent $7. 0. Family do. 
Extra £ ~ Chesapeake oe ni year Grove 
do. $7.40; e $4. 0; kye Flour $6. 7 ile Corn 
Meal. City Mite ¥ bri. $2.90; do. do. Cit ‘- ¥ 100 — 


$1.3u@1 45; do — ¥ 100 bs. $ 


ern ‘ orn C 

Wheat.—Sonthern, firm rnd as ican We Lng J » 
follows : Southern Fultz "pM @1AD: a SS 
@$1.50; Md. No. 1 red, Leeniemesin 


. | steamer, apet, $1.83; do. No. 2 do. do. 
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1. ax ; do. do. 
November $1.434; do. do. December $1.48 4 @1.49. 
Corn.—Lower in price. We quote: Southern white 
50@56; do. yellow 50@6; Western mixed, spot on 
do. do. November 58% ; do. do. December, new 58 
Oats —Stesdy and firm. though not active. We 


quote: Western mixed 40; do. ht — 4144 @42; 
Southern 43@45; Pennsylvania ‘aalne 

Ry Mapes Fy steady at 92 cts. 4y aan 100 bus. 
Virginia and do. Pennsylvania selling this morning 
at this figure. 

Mill Feed.—City Mills middlings we still quote at 
$15 ¥ ton, at which figure the last sales were made, but 


, in the absence of business we can give no figures for 





Western. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is unchanged for 
each, and we still report Hay in good demand and firm, 
and Straw steady, with the stock of each light. We 
quote: Choice Cecil County Timothy $17.00; Fair to 
prime Md. and Pa. Timothy $15.00@16 00; Mixed Hay 


$12.00@15.00; Clover do. $11.00@13.00; Wheat Straw 

$7 00; Oat do. $9. 10.00; ye do. $13. 14 00. 
Provisions.—We quote: Bulk Shoulders, ked, 

$4%; do L. C. Sides do., new 6%; do. C. R. Sides . do.. 


do. 6%; Bacon Shoulders 5; do. C. R. Sides8¥ ; do. ‘Bame. 
suvar-cured, 10@11; do. Shoulders do. 7; do. Breasts do. 
7; Lard, Refined, tierces 7%; do. do. tubs 7%; Mess 
Pork, new ¥ bri. $11.50. 

Butter.—New York State, choice fresh tubs, 28; do. 
do. dairies 25@%6; Western ee ae 32@33; de. 
tube, choice fresh, 2: ; do. do. een 17@2; 
Glades—selectious 20@21; do. ae 16@19; Nearby re- 
ceipts 14@18 cts. 

GCheese.—Market strong and active. and we still 
quote as follows, viz: Eastern choice, full cream, 18% 
14; do. good to prime 124@13; Western choice 124 @13; 
do. 2 to prime 114@12; do. skins 8@10 cts. 

Live Stock .— Beef Cattle— Prices range as follows: 
Best beeves, $4.50@5. = first quality, $4@4.37; medium 
or good fair Chae es ordinary thin steers, 
oxen and cows, A extreme Othe) $ of pres. 
ye oe most es were from (¥ 100 

ich Cows—There is a fol) supply of all 
at $20@50 ¥ head as to quality. Hogs—We quote at 5@ 
53 cts., snd extra at 5% cts.. most sales being recorded 
between 5%@5% cts. ¥ th. net. Sheep—We ee 
Sheep at 34@4¥ cts., and ry x at L Fags v 
gross. Stock Sheep $i. 50G2.% ¥ h 


Pruit # Crmamental 


Large Stock. Low Rates. 


Standard and DWARF 
Pear Trees a Specialty. 














TROLS 


E, MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


NracaRa Nurserizs. Established 18399. 










Labor Saving RIDING sAWw MACHINE is fully 

demonstrate od by the number in use a the present 

demand furthem. It saws size. One 

=. can saw more logs or cord won in one da 
poy may A than peg ns A Cig He It will 
wa two foot | n three minutes. Eve 

7 ‘one. Township agen ts wanted. i; Bend for 


ted Circular and = 
Tihustrated Circa . Ww. cK & CO., 
St., Cincinnati, O. 








- 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
BW UBGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reedn, 14 et 4, <s i 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98, | 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book. 8143 to S2E5. 
you buy be sure to write me. Ilivetrated Newspaper seut Free. 


address DANL, F. BEAT TY, Washincton, New Jersey, 


Rats, Mice, 


And all Vermin exterminated. 








25 CTs. 


CIDER and WINE 


Kept Sweet by arresting Fermentation. 


A PACHRAGE. 


Sufficicnt for 10 barrels by mail prepaid on receipt of 
50 CENTS. 


Soils F Water | 


ANALYZED, 


And all work for progressive scientific farmers performed 
promptly, accurately and at reasonable rates. 
G2 Correspondence solicited. Address, 


ELSOM’S LABORATORY, 


Forestville, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
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| from best milking stock. for sale at moderate pri 


| Branch*Office, Cor. 


1 


JERSEY HEIFERS FOR SALE. 


Two Superior HEIFERS, entered in Herd Register, 
Ce8. 
Also. two PUKE BRED, not registered, but as good 
as to be had, at a bargain. Address 
EDW. F. JENKINS, 
Or Editors American Farmer. Baldwin P. O., Md. 





The Best Paper! Try it! 


35th Year. 








Beautifully Illustrated. 


The Scientific American. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a large First-Class 
Weekly Newspaper of Sixteen Page. rinted in the 
most beautiful style, profusely illustrated with splendid 
engravings, representing the newest Inventions and the 
most recent Advances in the Arte and Sciences ; includ- 
ing New and Interesting Facts in Agriculture, Hortical- 
ture, the Home, Health, Medical Progress, Social 
Science, Natural History, Geology, Astronomy. The 
most valuable practical papere, by eminent writers in 
all departments of Science, will be found in the Scien- 
tific American. 

Terme, $3.20 per year. $1.60 halfa year, which includes 

ostage. Disccuntto Agents. Single copies, ten cents. 

old by all Newsdealers. Remit by postal order to 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. @ 
TE TT In connection with the 
PA N Ss. Scientific Ameri- 
can. Messrs. MUNN & Co. are Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents, have had 35 years experience, and 
now have the largest establishment in the World. Pat- 
ents are obtained on the best terms. A special notice 
is made in the Seientific American of al) Inven- 
tions patented through this Agency, with the name and 
residence of the Patentee. By the immense circulation 
thus given. public attention is directed to the merire af 
the new patent, and sales or introduction often easily 
effected. 
Any person who has made a new discovery er inven- 


| tion, can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent can 


probably be obtained, by writing to Munn & Co.BWe 


| also send free our Hand Book abont the Patent Laws, 


Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks. their costs, and how 
procured, with hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address for the paper, or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Bow, New York. 
F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 
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IREoOT— 
From the Factory to the Wearer. 





Shirts of Superior Muslin, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
S French Yoke, and completely finished for 


$7.50 A DOZEN! | 


Having completed its for an unlimited ‘supply of Shirting Muslin, at extremely low 
rices, and havin large! increased our facilities for the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
hirta, in all styles, we Love decided to make an important departure from the course usually 
adopted by other manufacturing establishments, and to place ourselves directly in communication 
with the eonewi thus avoiding the enormous profits required by middlemen ana the re- 
tail trade, and enabling us to make the following unprecedented offer 

12 Superior Muslin, Fine Linen Finished French Yoke Shirts, as above, P e * OF-58 

“ in “ ‘ o 





. 





3 ct “ “ i “ “ . ‘ F 4 2.25 
We warrant these Shirts to be the best in every respect, to be substantially and 
neatly finished, and equal in appearance, durability and style to any Shirtin the mar- 
ket costing from $1.50 to $2.00, Send size of collar worn, circumference of chest and length 
of arm from middle of back to end of cuff, and state if you wish open in the back or front, we re- 3 

commend back shirts, as we can insure a more perfect fit. The following goods are firat- 

clans in every respect, very much lower than the same quality can be bought elsewhere, and 

will be sent post-paid on recei ud SAMPLE Shirt as above, sent prepaid, for 85 cents, 
Full ond complete line of Fail « Winter Underwear, st @1 per suit, (Shirt and Draw- 5 

ers) wort 

Linen Cuffs 25 cts. yee yen per doz, Linen Collars, standing or turn down, 16 cts. each, 
$1.40 per doz. Celluloid 65 cts. pe yas Celluloid lars, standing, 30 cts ~~ 
inade ng- 


do 50 cts each. Seri; Half Hose 35 cts. r, $3.50 per doz. 
my wer ir, $3.00 per dos. Linen Hake full cnsond fine linen, 


Se b. 68.95 per dos, W vekts Pecee visti’ Web Sacper BO cts. per pair, Patent Duplex Ventilated Armlet 25 
<5 ets. ° 5 . Wright ir. 
Tomy ‘mage an PRought for the money elsewhere. Remember 





Ohl le hd 


In ordering mention 
this . 


«ts per pair, These goods are manufactured expressly for us, and cannot be bo 
ordering from we you eave all Postage Stamps and currency taken. 
Boys’ Shirte u special with all shi 


Ppments. 
readway, New York, U.S.A. 


ity eame as 
, NEW YORK 


SHING CO., 


































BALTIMORE VETERINARY INFIRMARY 


152 Saratoga Street, 


Between Howard and Eutaw, BALTIMORE, MD. 


D. LEMAY, Veterinary Surgeon, Graduate 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having | 
recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at the 
above-mentioned locality, is enablea, through Jong ex- 
perience and thorough knowledge of the science of the 
profession, to offer his services to the public with 
confidence. All calla or orders o> ae or tele- | 
graph for sickness in horses, <attle, es | 
answered. Operations succesefully pteiaane 


TERMS MODER ATE. | 


SAUL’S 


NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the 
fcllowin 

New Panchen, New Pears, New Chersies, 
New Grapes, New Japanese Persimmons, New 
Strawberries, &c. 

Fruit Trees of all kinds; an extensive stock,, 
viz: Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, &c., 
suitable for the South, &c. { 

Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c.; : 
Evergreens, New Ornamental rees, New 
Shrubs of all sizes—an immense stock. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Large importations direct from the leading 
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growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Hya- 
cinths, Lillies. Tulips, &. 

Beautiful Hot-house and Green-house Plants, 
Crotons, Dracenas, Dieffenbachias, Orchids, 
Winter Blooming Plants, &c. 

NEW ROSES: Queen of Bedders, Duchess | 
of Ediuburgh, Perle des Jardines, &c., with an | 
immense stock of finest varieties grown in pots | 
and open ground. 





New Wisterias, New Pelargoniums, New 
Geraniums, &c. 
(Everything at lowest rates. Catalogues 


mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 


Washinaton, D.C. 





‘Cotswold and Merino Sheeo for Sale. 


A few fine Cotswold Ewes, sired by *‘Duke of Gion- 


cester,”’ in lamb by imported Ram GOLDEN LOCKS ; 
two Yearlings Rams; also one improved American 
Merino Ram, witha record of 32 ths. fleece. Merinoes 


make a fine cross on the long-wooled varieties. 


ED. C. LECC, 
Kent Island, Md. 





» Gay WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, costing 
3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To guard 
against deception observe that ‘ ond bear our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATEI 








FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 
63 8. 


GaY STREET. 


The ” 
'e eclipse” Victorious 
bus Centennial Judges’ Report.) 

STRONGEST WIND MILL MADE 

Tested 10 years. Thousands 
in use. A solid wheel without 
oints. Produces 15 per cent 
more power, and will oo 
blow away. 

WE BUILD 18 SIZES MILLS 


pa oS ~ urposes 
Mustleted Oe dys inti 


Eclipse Wind ‘aie te. “Beloit, Wis. 
OR 
JOHN H. BUXTON, General Agent, 


46 E. Pratt St - Baltimore, Md. 


A CHOICE GIFT 


For all times, 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 
















WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


NEW EDITION. 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 
ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
BB Schools has been of Webster. 
S we of Webster's is 2O a as great as the 
sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
ngravings,—contains 3000, nearly three 


of over 9700 NAMES, 

A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
Government Printing Office. Jan. 1879. 
ry State purchase of Dictionaries for 

B's: in the Public Schools of the United 
Statesare mainly based on Webster. 
HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES have been 
placed in the public schools of the U.S. 
E times a8 many as any other Dictionary . 
ecommended by State Supt’s of Schools in 
35 States, and by &O College Pres'ts. 
Published hy 6. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms 
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I The Baltimore Agency for ** Round 

Top” Hydraulic Cement Works.— 

| ii Cement that will set as well under 
a + 


* water as in the open air. Rosen- 
ile Vernent Agency. Importers of 
FOREIGN CEMENT, Calcined, Casting and 
Agricultural Plaster. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 


61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ROCHESTER 







—cs 


SAWING OFF A LO6. 














a SS ees real 


NURSERIES w. i Giles’ Patent 5 I jaws Saasa. 


Having purchased the exclusive right of this machine 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Plants, per dozen, | for the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Mar land, 
100 and 1,000. New Spring PRICE-LIST now ready, 


New Jersey, Delaware, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
and sent FREE to all applicants. OKNAMENYAL | Island, Connecticut and Maine, we are now prepared to 
CATALOGUE [Illustrated] 10 cents. Fruit Catalogue 6 fill all orders for them promptly. Send for circular to 





cents. Both free to customers. Fine, thrifty stock and FRANK & CUO., 
low prices. Address, W.S8. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 176 Terrace St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS. EDW. H. BISSELL, 


Baltimore Nurseries, 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


300 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits, &c. 

Special attention paid to growing Apple trees suited to the South. 

The largest and finest stock of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., grown in the 
South. All orders given to our agents will receive prompt and careful attention. 

(Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 


Office, Cor. W. Baltimore and Paca Sts., Baltimore, Md., 
‘ (OvER PROPLE’s BANK.) 


UPERIOR GOCK OTOVE 


For Wood or Coal. 









THREE SIZES—No. 7, No. 8, No. 9. 


The above cut represents the SU PERIOR COOK, 
a first-class Stove in every respect, with all the latest 
improvements. It has a large oven, is a CT 
BAKER, and cannot be excelled in its heating and 
cooking qualities. Every Stove is guaranteed to give 
entire satisfaction. 


We also manufacture a LARGE VARIETY of the 


e HEATERS and COOKING RANGES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 
{2 THESE STOVES AND RANGES HAVE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
S. B. SEXTON & SON, 
Office and Salesroom, 111 W. LOMBARD ST. Foundry, 154, 156, 158 and 160 CONWAY ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. — : — as 
He FECTED. ‘ BUTTER CoO LOR 


Gives Batter the gilt-edge color the year round, The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use, Thousands 
of Dairrmén Siy IT Ts PERFECT. Ask your drnezgist or merchant for it ; or write to ask what it is, what it 
costs, Who uses it, where to get it. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 





: 
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LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
t@" WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


t HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, erc., at LOWEST PRICES. au 


COU LSOWN’sS 
Pure Ground Bone, 


—AaND— 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


s@e Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. Address 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


104 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


ONT VUE 
outry Pere 


BROOKLANDVILLE Mo. 
CHICKS FOR SALE CHEAP! 


White Leghorns, 20 Trios at 86 per Trio. 


BROWN LEGHORNS, BLACK SPANISH, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, LIGHT BRAHMAS, HAMBURGS, HOUDANS, 
&c., all good, pure-bred birds, at cheap prices. Parties desiring Choice Birds for the fall shows should correspond 
with me. My stock is better than ever, and I offer birds at lower prices—half their value. 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 


> 











































G.0. BROWN, 
‘neuiuy 








A large stock of very handsome APPLE TREES for the fall trade. Southern Winter Apples a specialty— 
rees 5 to 7 feet high, at $10 r Hundred. Peach Trees, Pear Trees, (Standard and Dwarf,) Cherry 
Apricot, Nectarine, Quince and Plum Trees. A large supply of the true Wildgoose Plum. Grape Vines an im- 
mense ay comprising a Jarge number of varieties, at prices as low asa good article on be be grown. Small 
Fruits La tage | - ah &e., &e. Shade and Evergreen Trees, Ha Flowering 
Shrubbery all carefully propagated. Warieties Pure and ty ll at the lowest 
prices for gent x Send for Price-List ; mailed free to all applicants. 


J. W. BERR, Proprietor. 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE. 


HAGERSTOWN 


4 


Farmers’ Friend 
Grain, Seed Grain, Seed 


Pailiar Dil! MemneDozerees—=— Fail Drill ' 


We present these well-known and popular Drills, after another season’s trial, with renewed confidence, for 
public favor. They are strong and well built. of the best material, and distribute the Grain, Seed and Fertill- 





zer with an accuracy unexcelled. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW, 


A new departure and great improvement over all other Plows, embracing new principles, which place it far in 
advance of all other Plows. It has superseded all others wherever tried in competition. Over 300,000 now in use. 
Warranted to do good work. Scour in any aoil; run lighterthan any Plow in use; run steady with one, two or 
three horses. and not choke or corrode: work well in dry or hard ground, and give good satisfaction. 

GB PATENT STEEL BARBED FENCE WIRE—Does not rust, stain or decay. A coueeete barrier to unruly 
etock. The most durable and cheapest terce. STEEL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, with a 
general ars@rtment of Agricultural Implements and Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of all kinds. Repairing done 
at shortest notice. (2°SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


Blood and Bones 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-HHOSPHATE, 
“AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS” BONE FLOUR. 


The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the “AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the 
blood, refuse butchers’ offal apd bones, taken daily from our siaughter-houses in New York City. 

These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by the most improved process, by which 
all the valuable fertilizing properties are saved and concentrated. We treat in our works weekly 
the refuse from Four Thousand Cattle, Eight Thousand Sheep. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES: 
Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 
RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


Principal Office and Factory—Foot 44th Street, East River, N. Y. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 95 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
$2" SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WM. A. GASSAWAY, Agt. 
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A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TRY THE LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE CONDITION FOOD. 


——e eo 





66% week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HaLiert & Co., Portland, Maine. 





It has stood the test of time of 37 years in England, Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany, and pronounced 
the best Food for ———s the Health of al) Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known inthe world ; 
and, upon trial, it will exalt its own merits. AND EVERY PACKAGE IS GUARANTEED TO CON- 
SUMERS. It is the third of the cost of ail Condition Powders, and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly, without a particle of Danger or Injury. A sure cure for ailments arising from 
the Stomach. PACKED IN 6-LB. BOXES. PRICE 81.00. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. ¢ Z : Day : 

JOHN S. KNAPP, Sole Representative for U.S. 69 S. Charles St. 


ADAMS Express OFFICE, BALTIMORE, MARCH 12, 1879. 
Joun S. Knarr—Sir: The London Horse and Cattle Food I have made a test of, and find it to be as good, 
if not better, than any other Food now in use. I heartily recommend it to the public. 
Very respectfuily, JOHN HOOD, Stable Manager Ad. Ex. Co. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, Pa., APRIL 18, 1879. 
Joun S. Knapp, Esqg.—Dear Sir: I have used the London Horse and Cattle Food and | am surprised at its 
resuits on my cattie, as they are in a better condition and yield a greater quantity of milk and butter since its 
use that I fee) satisfied that when ite merits become known it wil] be universally used by ali farmers. 
Respectfully, JOHN F. GROWDON. 
N. B—A dollar spent for a good article, and yet sufficient, is worth more to you than that made in smal} 
outlays and reap no benefit thereby. 


DIAMOND IRON PLOW. 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 
with Wrought-Iron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any 
other Plow Castings in the market. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


REE ACME KPLOww, 


Which is becoming se popular. We also call special attention to 


Brown’s Walking Cultivator, 


With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
TOBACCO AND COTTON. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
60 Light Street, Baltimore. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Spe pocpared: with great care, from medical! plants, are coated with sugar that they Ty be taken by the emalleat 
child and upon the moet delicate stomach; are Intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYSI8, DysPrPsia, CoLps, JaUNDICE, and al] diseases of a Billous 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of there Pille than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 








OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 
Dr. Girprn— After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination is certainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shal] take pleasure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medica! profession. Yours truly, J. M. WisTak. M. D. 
From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 
Weston, W. VaA., June 18, 1869. 


Messrs. Canby, GILPiIn & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al] who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede al) others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill severa] pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their use wil] pass down from generation to generation. 

GIL "Ss VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore, 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YRK 


American Veterinary College, 


141 West 54th Street, between 6th and 7th Aves., 

New York City. The fifth regular course of Lectures 

will commence in October, 1879. Circular and informa- 
oD can be had on application to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


6. W. HAZEN, 


SHIPPER AND BREEDER OF THOROU sage 


HAMPSHIREDOWN SHEEP. 


He Pe were bred by MR. COOLEY, of CANANDAI- 

N.Y. It is eaid b competent judges to be the 

ae flock of sheep in this country. He basa few Bucks 

and Ewes for sale on orders. For farther particulars 
inquire of him at CATLETT'S STATION, 

Fauquier Co., Va. 





JOHN DUER & SONS 
24 South Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





New and Beautiful Designs—Best Quality 


SLATE oh ge 


‘per day at home. 
Address STInson & Co... 


Samples worth $5 § free. 
Portiand, Maine. 


$5 to $: to $2 





SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock 
I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 


EVON CA TTLE. 


All bred from the most noted 


Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 
Address, F. W. CHILES, 
Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


| fabundant crops where all others fail. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER: PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials, possesses al] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
Having a 
large percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 

horie Acid and Ammonia, it is withoat 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
im the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
larger percentage of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the anima! matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORNER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


conan Gxt 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE Sonne 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 


Etome F'ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c, 





A fall supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest marke 


Write or cal) before buying elsewnere. 

Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 

OR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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—LUMBER— 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &C. 


in LoTs TO suIT, 


iSs2 Light-St. Wharf, Baltimore. 
BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


~————- @ — 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Mouldings, 


STAIR WORK, BRACKETS, 


And every necessity for the complete finishing or adorning of Buildings, at 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 


HUTCHENS & CURTIS, 
Cor. Pratt and Commerce Sts., BALTIMORE. 








CALL OR ADDRESS 





PERUVIAN GUANO! 





* The undersigned, agent for the saleof PERUVIAN GUANO. imported 
into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the con- 
signees of the Peruvian Government, having just received per ships “Cashmere, 
“St. Lucie” and “Mystic Belle,” a full supply direct from the best Guano deposits, 
offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’s Wharf. 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 107 Mcklderry's Whar!, BALTIMORE, MD. 


”? 
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aper Hangings, 
Window Shades, &c. 


Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line, receive prompt attention. 
Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea uf appearance of paper on 


the wall. MILTON D. MET TEE, 


Between Lexington Market and Gutman’s Store. 42 N. EUTAW STREET. 
eR Ram 


Established] A q BE r WA R Ww BE RR » (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ely No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore,. 
GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


io SASHES. BLINDS ¢ Dogpe 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil. Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
FriRST-CHhASS 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam Fngines, Horse-Powers and Plain Threshers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
Harvesting Tools. Walking Cultivators, latest improvement. IIRRON AGE and Common 
Cultivators. GENUINE Malta Double-Shovel Plows. Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Straw 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON PLOW, the Plow of theday. OUR OWN ACME 
PLOW getting very popular. All the Standard Plows in the market. TEMPLE’S CELE- 
BRATED CUCUMBER PUMPS, with Porcelain-lined Cylinder. Very superior FARM 
WAGONS. Field and Garden Seeds tresh and reliable. Supplied by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No. 60 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS. 
Steam, Acricultural : Mill Machinery 
ECLIPSE - ate = 3 Best, Cheapest, 

Agricultural Moe 


ENGINE. 


Economical -Engine 


in Thel Market. — 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELE-BINDING HARVESTER. 


Gar" A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. gg 





* 


Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive, Circulars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wanting anything in my line. 


- 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE. 


Wo. SS LICHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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1879 Wheat Seeding. 1879 


ATTENTION, FARMERS ! 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS in this city, 
and engaged since 185%, first as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. Turner, sy wHom 
the formulas and processes of manufacture of 


‘Excelsior’ and Aumoniated Phosphate” 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. Turner & Co., (dissolved 
March 19, 1878,) relying upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uni- 
form excellence of these FERTILIZERS as manufactured by him, offers them tn his own name to 
the agricultural public. 

Having secured the works of the old firm, 111 McELDERRY’S WHARF, with 
the complete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


On bis own account, with his office adjoining the works, where he will be pleased to see his friends and poisons 
assuring them that the FERTILIZERS manufactured By ur™ shall be of the same uniform and high stand dé 
quality as sold by the old firme since their introduction. 


J. Q A. HOLLOW AY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 








' — 


4 “eELs 
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CONTC AMMONIA SPRGT J 

SOL.PHOS.LIME 208 «7, 

POTASH Bey 
\ JOAHOLLOWAY 





Uranted 
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The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever Ser eS 

offered to the Farmer—combining al! the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable ferti- 
lizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, posers exprersly for drilling. and it Is the universal opinion of 
the Farmers of Marylana and Virginia, after OVER TWENTY YEARS’-experience in the use of the Excel- 
sior Manufactured by me, that an application of 100 pounds is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of 
any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 5° per cent. cheaper. With my present advantages and superior 
facilities for Manufacturing, I challenge competition with any Fertilizer sold in the Untted States in QUALITY, 
MECHANICAL CONDITION AND PRICE. By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the 
most concentrated materials. and superintending in person their manufacture,—as for the past twenty years,— 
UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


ta" Farmers, to secure the only GENUINE EXCELSIOR AND PHOSPHATE prepared 
according to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as 
above, with the Analysis and my name in Red Letters. 


J.Q.A. HOLLOWAY, 


Originator and Manufacturer, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf. Baltimore, Md. 
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LAND PLASTER! 


Ground from the HARD Windsor Rock, which is 
20 per cent. richer in the essential element, Sulphate 
of Lime, than the soft Plaster (which is used by all 
mille East.) Send for circular. . 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 


Manufacturers’ Agent for American and Foreign Ce- 
mente and Plaster, 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


Berkshires! 


I am prepared to furnish PIGS of the best blood at the 


following prices, boxed and delivered to express: 
SINGLE PIG. 86. 
PAIR, $10. 


TRIO, 813. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O., Montgomery County, Md. 


Maryland Grange Agency, 
83: S. Charles Street, 


Three doors South of Pratt, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established in 1876, in the Interest of 
Maryland Agriculture. 


SUPPLIES for HOUSE & FIELD 


FURNISHED AT LOW RATES. 
Consignments solicited, and advances made upon 


TOBACCO, GRAIN ,PRODUCE, &. 


H. 0. DEVRIES, Agent. 
VIRGINIA LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE A GENCY | 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offere for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land. | 


ying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
irginia. 


Catalogues sent on application. my-tr 


FOR SAI:E. 

On account of want of roum to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
eof my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Representations and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. I have also Bronze Turkeys for sale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIK, MD. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. P 
wae New York. 186 Baltimore St. 


FOU T2Z’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 








Will cure or prevent Disease. 
No Horse will die of Coric, Bors or LvNe Fr- 
ver, if Foutz’s Powders are used intime. 


Foutz’s Powders will cure and prevent ioc CHOLERA 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gaprpes IN FowLs, 
Foutz’s Powders willincrease the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 


and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVERY 
Diszase to which Horses and Cattle are su 
Fovutz’s PowDERS WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 
Sold everywhere. 
DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


oct. 


7 4q a month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
| Outfit free. SHaw & Co.. AueustTa, MAINE. 


Farm in Baltimore Go, For Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 








| 
| 
| 





Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thrivin 
| timber, principally oak and chestnut; it is well water 
and admirably adapted to a dairy or market farm ; the 
soil is very kind and susceptible of the highest improve- 
ment; it is now principally set in . It is at the 15- 
mile stone on the York turnpike, fronting on both sides 
of the road, and five stations on the Northern Central R. 
| R. can be reached at distances of 1 to 3 miles, by good 
county roads. This is the circle of the members of the 
Gunpowder Club, and is undoubtedly one of the best loca- 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denominations, and 
schools, public and private, are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the very best, and the distance from 
the city permits a round-trip a day, for wagoning. Proba- 
bly no healthier spot in the world can be found. It is 
laid off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to most of which easy 
access is had to water for stock. The dwelling, which is 
commodious, and large barn, are of stone, with other out- 
houses, though old, yet can be made very comfortable at 
a reasonable expense; and there are several admirable 
sites for residences on the premises. This property could 
| be advantageously divided into small lvts and sold at a 
very great advance on the price asked for the whole. 
Lots on the road have bronght as high as $500 an acre, and 
the extent of the frontage on the turnpike, in the hands ofan 
enterprising man, could be turned to excellent account, 
but the present owner is indisposed to take the trouble 
requisite to accomplish this, and would — selling the 
whole together. A gentleman with a very small 
| income independent of the farm, could live on this 
lace without labor, saving the rent of a city residence, 
y renting the flelds on shares to be farmed under his con- 
trol, reserving a garden and stabling, and the —a 
necessary for his stock. A small tenant’s house on the 
premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the place. 
| As I cannot occupy the place myself, I am willing to sell 
it on the most reasonable terms, or exchange it for city 
| property in a good locality. For further particulars 
apply to the subscriber, at office of American Farmer, or 
| 268 Linden Avenue, Baltimore. SAM. SANDS. 
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J. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen 
sent to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Between Orchard and Biddle Streets.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other smal! fruits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

G2 SP ECIAL.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE ns ByM for hedges. 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. i 3¥ MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARG 

W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, 


Dorsey, Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN STANDARD 


Aaricultural Implements aid Machinery 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 











Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cob Shellers, Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, Iron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &c., &c. 


Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 
FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer. 


PRIME FIELD SEEDS A SPECIALTY, ,*#;S5ND, FOR tutustnaTED crnov- 


DORSHY, MOORE & CO~ 
Responsible Agents wanted. 48 S. Frederick Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and @ulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON... 





NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
—_—_—_—_—— 


Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 


UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
Gcneral Manager. 
Penna. and 


Gen’! He} ain | 
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Short-Horn Cattle. 


All sizes,and Berkshire Pigs, all of the best an 
most fashionable blood, for sale by’ . 


E. B. EMORY, 
Centreville P. O., Ma. 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 
All Herd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 


25 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 

And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs promptly attendea to. A liberal discount 
made tothose who purchase to sel! again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 

















POOLE HUNT. BacriitoRE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


ATER WHEELS, 


MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 
SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 





The Ensilage of Maize, 


Translated by J. B. Brown, with a history of the Art 
in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 

Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c.; a portrait of M. 
Goffart, &c. 

Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by jmail, 
postpaid. 

American Farmer Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE BLESSED BEES, 
PL ANT CROW | BY JOHN ALLEN. 
or transplanting, Ss Fruit for the WN | A record of Bee-Keeping by improved methods, its 








heres planed with Berries profits and advantages. 
LOO firicdey at peleted Eras 1QO | PSC" So, pee Sut prepa by mal. 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N.Jersey. | Address, 9 ne 


American y Office, Baltimore. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on ry their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREME and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WW ALEBER ct CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


Prepared Agricultural], 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 
Try it alongside of your pet Manure and note its effect. ("SEND FOR T 








CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS. 


ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS. 
L. J. WARREN, M 


Agent for the Manufacturer, 18 E, Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE, E 


Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. . 





Annee 








D. B. FOSTER & SON, 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, 
No. 39 Clay Street, BALTIMORE. 


t# DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTION FORCING PUMPS, BATH TUBS, WATER 
CLOSETS, COOKING RANGES, HOT-AIR FURNACES, HYDRANTS, LEAD and"IRON 
PIPE, SHEET LEAD, &c.,&. Ranges of every description repaired and 
put in order. PROMPT ATTENTION TO JOBBING. ("COUNTRY WORK A 
SPECIALTY. 
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Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. PATE NTS 
i hd ‘ : ° 
FOR SALE. 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
giving full directions free. We publish a book entitled a 


A few COTSWOLD SHEEP, all ages, Buck, Ewes and | “Hand Book of Patent Law,” and which gives much 
Lambs. valuable information on Patent law ants and court 

Also several SHORT-HORN BULL CALVE®, very | decisions, 126 pages, price 60 cents. Information and 
- > assistance aflorded those desiring to sell their Patents. 
fine, can be entered in Herd Book. We furnish printed Blanks for selling Rights. 


THOS . LEA MANN & C@., Patent Agents, 
-J pen 116 W. Baltimore 8t., opposite Sun Iron Building, 


BRIGHTON, MD. BALTIMORE, MD. 


McoGINNIS HARROW . 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 








SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Ginnis, TAYLOR & HoLDERBY : 

GENTLEMEN—lIn reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 

It pulverizes deeply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for déstroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 

It is equal to ths Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 


seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginni« Patent is WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT, - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 

All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


ww Ritts TO 


A.P.GR M.B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred frum stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennia!”’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from al) of our varieties will be for sale 
thie fall. Orders for egge from al) classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
steck at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer all to the 
whole community im which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, partica- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 


~~ Entered at the post-office at Baltimore at second-class rates. 



































Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


| 
| +a eae -___—_——_- 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 
oes 
Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 


_ orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


2? 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Solyble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a 7 apa Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
a E—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammonia 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 


low price. 


SLING LUEF §& CO. 





OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. | 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Chemical Ferti lizers ; 


—) FOR (— 


OF Cotton, Tobaceo, Corn, Oats, Wheat, ue 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience bas enabled them to so 
successfully introduce to the Planters of the Middle and Southern States.” 


tt 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 























BMPIRE GuouANO 





A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 


A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 


mA W and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


W<eSPECIAL COMPOUNDS | PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R. W. L. RASIN & co. 


S. W. ete SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. 



































